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It would perhaps be unfair to label Archibald MacLeish with even 
so inclusive a tag as metaphysical, were it not that the best meta- 
physical poets have also been poets of sense, and their work often 
simple as well as sensuous and passionate. Certainly the term is not 
meant to indicate any bounds limiting Mr. MacLeish’s work but to 
suggest that pervading quality which, together with another, an 
Americanism that is the very antithesis of the popular one-hundred- 
per-cent variety, gives character to a body of work that is extraor- 
dinarily diversified. 

Of Mr. MacLeish’s peers in American poetry—and there are only 
two—Mr. Frost cultivates a fairly wide but a compact domain: his 
poetic realm does not include colonies; and the late Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, though he wandered farther in time and space than Mr. 
Frost does, and colonized in so far a region as that of King Arthur, 
yet disciplined his colonies strictly in terms of his own code. Both 
have been more or less men of one voice. 

Mr. MacLeish on the other hand has been a poet of many voices, 
and in his Poems, 1924-1933, a gathering of all the poetry by which 
he wishes to stand, remains so in spite of the deletion of those voices 
which he learned from others in his salad days. I do not notice in the 
collection anything from The Happy Marriage, published in 1924. 
Everything in that early book is on a high technical level and many 
of the poems might easily prove irresistible to some industrious 
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anthologist, the opening lines for instance of ‘The Tomb of the 
Abbess of Tours”’: 


Over the hills and very far away, 
Far, far away and centuries ago, 
She was so young, so swift to love—so slow. .... 


or the lyrical: 

Here, O wanderer, here is the hill and the harbor, 

Farer and follower, here the Hesperides. 

Here wings the Halcyon down through the glamorous arbor, 

Here is the end of the seas. 

But were those verses included in an anthology, they would almost 
rank as anonymous: theirs is a voice common to many years of 
English poetry. 

It was not long, however, before the man who had written them 
was finding his way into the present. Mr. MacLeish was born in 
1892 near Chicago, the son of a Chicago business family. He went to 
Yale, studied law in Harvard, lost a brother in the war, went into it 
himself, after first doing some work in a French hospital unit, and, 
on his own testimony, wanted to write verse but did not at first 
write the kind of verse that he himself liked. After some practice of 
law he returned to France with his wife and two children, traveled, 
and came back to America in 1928. By that time he had sloughed off 
his early influences, and had done so without falling into a too ex- 
clusive idiom of his own. Archibald MacLeish is now the master of 
an exceptionally wide range of poetic vocabularies, both verbal and 
rhythmic. He is modern, almost journalistically contemporary in 
his interests, yet he has never cut the cord binding his vocabularies 
to the traditional past. There is in his work none of the Spencer- 
Auden-Lewis type of obscurity. 

The first poem by Mr. MacLeish that I read came out in a very 
small volume published less than a year after The Happy Marriage 
(which itself had been preceded by a very small Yale University 
Press collection which I have never seen). This poem, “The Pot 
of Earth,” reads as compellingly today as when it was first published, 
and is rightly included in the one volume collection. 

A superficial, and, I am sure, an accidental, resemblance to T. S. 
Eliot’s The Waste Land caused some critics at the time of publication 
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to say that the one poem was inspired by the other, but this judg- 
ment could, I am convinced, only be made by one who had not read 
both poems through. Beyond the fact that both use the symbolisms 
of ancient religion as recorded by Frazer, the resemblance ends. 
While Eliot’s poem is a critique of our own day, with the symbolism 
rather arbitrarily used, Mr. MacLeish finds one major symbol, of 
the tragic predicament of all mortals, who must breed and pass, and 
tells the tragic tale in terms of the life of a modern girl, whose own 
fate is pictured before her in almost the self-same terms that once 
adumbrated the fate of all who live, namely, the dumb and eloquent 
language of the garden of Adonis. That toy garden, as one might 
call it, is described by Frazer in a few words which Mr. MacLeish 


places before his poem: . 


These were baskets or pots filled with earth in which wheat, barley, lettuces, 
fennel, and various kinds of flowers were sown and tended for eight days, chiefly 
or exclusively by women. Fostered by the sun’s heat, the plants shot up rapidly, 
but having no root they withered as rapidly away, and at the end of eight days 
were carried out with the images of the dead Adonis and flung with them into 
the sea or into springs. 


The poem begins with the symbol and then abruptly swings us 
into the contemporary exhibition of its reality: 


Silently on the sliding Nile 

The rudderless, the unoared barge 
Diminishing and for a while 

Followed, a fleck upon the large 

Silver, then faint, then vanished, passed 
Adonis who had lately died 

Down a slow water with the last 
Withdrawing of a fallen tide. 


That year they went to the shore early— 

They went in March and at the full moon 

The tide came over the dunes, the tide came 

To the wall of the garden. She remembered standing, 
A little girl in the cleft of the white oak tree,— 

The waves came in a slow curve, crumpling 
Lengthwise, kindling against the mole and smouldering 
Foot by foot across the beach until 

The whole arc guttered and burned out. Her father 
Rested his spade against the tree. He said, 
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The spring comes with the tide, the flood water. 

Are you waiting for spring? Are you watching for the spring? 
He threw the dead stalks of the last year’s corn 
Over the wall into the sea. He said, 

Look, we will sow the spring now. She could feel 
Water along dry leaves and the stems fill. 

Hurry, she said, oh, hurry. She was afraid. 

The surf was so slow, it dragged, it came stumbling 
Slower and slower. She tried to breathe as slowly 

As the waves broke. Ske kept calling, Hurry! Hurry! 
Her breath came so much faster than the sea. 

Not only in natural accident, however, is the old fertility sym- 
bolism still to be seen. The rites of Adonis have, as rites, never 
ceased. And one day as this girl walks home from school, a Syrian 
immigrant woman gives her a bloodroot flower: 

With white petals and the scarlet ooze 
Where the stem was broken. She said: In my country 
The feet of spring are stained with the red blood, 
_ The women go into the hills with flowers 
Dark like blood, they have a song of one 
Dead and the spring blossoming from his blood— 
And he comes again, they say, when the spring comes. ... . 

And the girl, troubled by this so obviously natural and true 
symbolism, bringing as it were to a focal point of consciousness the 
forces beginning to awaken in her, for she is at the age of puberty, 
feels herself drawn into a sinister and fatal rhythm. And having 
consciously identified this rhythm and its symbolism, the girl is able 
to express her own tragic predicament—her sense of the anthithesis 
between escape from the life cycle through sterility and a participa- 
tion in it which would in turn lead to participation in death and cor- 
ruption also. She is able to express it, but not to escape it, or even to 
choose which horn of the universal human dilemma she shall be 
impaled on. 

In one passage where the girl directly addresses the power she 
feels compelling her, the author has made a very effective use of the 
device of consonance, hitherto used in contemporary poetry, as 
far as I can remember, only by the late Wilfred Owen, a British 
war poet. This device consists in the substitution for rhyme of end 
words whose consonant sounds repeat but whose vowel sounds 
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differ, the result being something more veiled and dubious than 
rhyme and yet just as compelling: 
“|... Oh, wait, I will gather 
Grains of wheat and corn together, 
Ears of corn and dry barley. 
But wait, only wait. I am barely 
Seventeen: must I make haste? 
Tomorrow there will be a host 
Of crocuses and small hairy 
Snowdrops. And why, then, must I hurry? 
There are things I have to do 
More than just to live and die, 
More than just to die of living. 
I have seen the moonlight leaving 
Twig by twig the elms and wondered 
Where I go, where I have wandered. 
I have watched myself alone 
Coming homeward in the lane 
When I seemed to see a meaning 
In my going or remaining 
Not the meaning of the grass, 
Not the dreaming mortal grace 
Of the green leaves on the year— 


And why, then, should I hear 

A sound as of the sowers going down 

Through blossoming young hedges in the dawn— 
Winter is not done. 


Consonance is not the only device which makes these lines musi- 
cal; they are tied and cross-tied throughout by alliterations, es- 
pecially of w and wh sounds. 

Then the winter symbolism of a purely individual life is sharpened 
The girl is walking on the seashore: 


Certainly the salt stone that the sea divulges 

At the first quarter does not fructify 

In pod or tuber nor will the fruiterer cull 

Delicate plums from its no-branches—Oh, 

Listen to me for the word of the matter is in me— 
And if it heats to the sun it heats to itself 

Alone and to none that come after it and the rain 
Impregnates it not to the slightest—Oh, listen, 
You who lie on your backs in the sun, you roots 
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You roses among others who take the rain 

Into you, vegetables, listen—the salt stone 

That the sea divulges does not fructify. 

It sits by itself. It is sufficient. But you— 

Who was your great-grandfather or your mother’s mother? 

It is noteworthy that this poem, written from the point of view of 
the woman victim of nature, should show us the other side of a shield 
which the majority of poets have industriously polished on one side 
but never turned around. Once indeed, Mr. MacLeish uses the same 
figure for his obverse that a contemporary poet, Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, uses for the bright side. The girl speaks of the generations 
of men as a “ripple of thin fire burning Over a meadow, breeding 
out of itself,’’ while the individual is not the fire itself but momen- 
tary and unreal, merely, changing the figure, 

.... the shape of a word in the air 
Uttered from silence behind us into silence 
Far, far beyond..... 

While in the “Hymn to Love”’ Abercrombie writes, perhaps un- 
consciously from the man’s point of view instead of from the 
woman’s: 

We are thine, O Love, being in thee and made of thee 
As thou, Love, were the deep thought 

And we the speech of the thought; yea spoken are we, 
Thy fires of love outspoken. 

That the poem ends with the girl a physical victim to nature’s 
rhythm of living, begetting, and dying, does not of course, make it 
any the less universal in its treatment of the human dilemma. 

Mr. MacLeish’s succeeding volumes of shorter poems were fol- 
lowed in 1932 by “Conquistador,” a long poem for which he was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize. Here he again breaks fresh ground 
technically, forging an instrument by means of which, an old soldier 
who had followed Cortes into Mexico may give expression to his 
own participation in the conquest. Bernal Diaz del Castillo writes 
in old age under the spur of the indignation aroused when he reads 
the official history of the conquest, which like all official histories has 
been written in political terms. But Bernal had fought with weapons 
in hand, bled real blood, been assaulted in all of his five senses by 
the horrors, the beauties, the shocks of wonder, belonging to the 
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strange land through which so painfully he fought his way. And he 
will tell us of ““That which I have myself seen and the fighting . . . .” 

A doctrinaire critic complained when the poem was first pub- 
lished that the author had written not a major but a sentimental 
poem: that he had envisaged only the surface aspects and not the 
significance of the conquest. The point is hardly well taken, for the 
theme of the poem is confessedly the actual sensuous experience of a 
participant: 

These things were real: these suns had heat in them: 
There was brine in the mouth: bitterest foam: 
Earth: water to drink: bread to be eaten. 

The poem is written in a terza rima with assonance instead of 
rhyme, and although there is no schematized alliteration, there is 
enough use of it to give the feeling of Anglo-Saxon verse, as we may 
see in this statement of Cortes’ justification for massacring the 
Cholulans: 


For indeed he had read in their hearts as a split cod 
And he knew their souls by their slime as a snail his journey— 


When Conquistador was published, we were already launched upon 
the depression, and a seeming majority of the younger critics had 
already been swept into the Marxian camp, whence they were pro- 
ceeding to judge contemporary literature from the point of view of 
the class struggle. These critics classified Mr. MacLeish as belonging 
to the ivory-tower school of poetry. His reply was a witty poem, 
“The Social Muse,” in which he compared the poets to the licensed 
ladies who follow armies—but who are not given combatant status: 


It is also strictly forbidden to mix in maneuvers: 
Those that infringe are inflated with praise on the plazas— 


Furthermore: 
He that goes naked goes farther at last than another: 
Wrap the bard in a flag or a school and they’ll jimmy his 
Door down and be thick in his bed— for a month: 


(Who recalls now the address of the Imagists?) 
But the naked man has always his own nakedness: 
People remember forever his live limbs. 


How they had salt for our flesh and a boiling pot:.... 
Their bones are resultantly afterwards found under newspapers: . . . . 
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The Marxians, however, do not admit that a poet can be neutral. 
Apparent neutrality in the social struggle is disguised hostility. 
And so, one day, a Marxist who had read a little Freud announced 
the horrible truth about Mr. MacLeish. It was after the first publi- 
cation of a short series of poems, ‘‘Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s 
City’—occasional in a sense but included in the collected edition. 
Mr. MacLeish contrasted in these poems the real America, the great 
sprawling roof of half the world, with the feverish and sectarian 
activities shown in the famous frescoes and adumbrated in the dis- 
cussions surrounding Riviera’s fight with the Rockefellers. Un- 
fortunately he satirized the foreign-born revolutionaries in the lan- 
guage of those among them who lived on the East Side in New York: 

Aindt you read in d’ books you are all brudders? 

D’glassic historic objective broves you are brudders! 

You and d’Wops and d’Chinks you are all brudders! 
Havend’t you got it d’same ideology? Havend’t you?.... 
For Marx has said to us Workers what do you need? 


And Stalin has said to us Starvers what do you need? 
You need the Dialectical Materialism. 


To the Marxian mind there was only one explanation of this. 
Anyone who in the same verse poked fun at dialectical materialism 
and at the accent of the East Side Jew had a “fascist unconscious”! 

Mr. MacLeish did not think it necessary to deny the charge—but 
some of his friends not only denied it for him, but asked all the Jews 
they knew, who had read the poem, whether they felt outraged by 
it. I do not remember that any of them did. 

That the tempest was artificially stirred up—even if in a fairly 
large teapot—is perhaps obvious. If it does not seem so, let the 
doubter prove it by a glance at the dedication of Mr. MacLeish’s 
latest work, Panic, a poetic play which has actually been a success 
in New York. This play is a study in realistic yet symbolic terms, of 
the clash between the haves and the have-nots brought forth by the 
collapse of the banking system—which Mr. MacLeish does not have 
to exaggerate so very much to make it serve his symbolic purpose. 
It is dedicated to John and Katy Dos Passos—which if Mr. Mac- 
Leish really were a semi-Fascist would be crossing the no-man’s land 
with a vengeance—and its words are such as should forever wipe out 
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any idea that Mr. MacLeish is, as a man or a poet either, on the 
aristocratic side of the battle line: 


Why should I explain to you that Those who are not known have returned to 
us again? You also have seen them from no chair in no window but suddenly as 
men learn everything—as though the mind were, as it well may be, I do not 
know, a swarm of invisible apprehensions which like insects devour in silence 
and secrecy the whole house: for it falls in an instant’s illumination and a 
collapse of darkness. 


The characters in the play see these unknown from the chairs in 
their directors’ room, and then the unknown invade it, tell them their 
order is over; and one of them, a blind man, feeling the face of 
McGafferty, the chief banker, tells him that he speaks truth when he 
says that the proletariat—his followers in that room—are weak and 
helpless. Nor can these men say when history will strike for them— 
as Marx has said it must. But the real point is not their helpless- 
ness, or history’s ambiguity. The real point is present and im- 
mediate: 

The prophecies come true 
Not of themselves but of the ears that hear them. 
The violence works in the blood. The living inherit the 
Hard speech of the dead like the seed of a pestilence. 


They carry it close in their mouths and their breath feeds it 
You yourselves will feed it and will die. 


And later he says: 


You yourself—desiring your own death— 

Neither wealth nor richness of earth nor turning of 
Wheels perfectly under the acre roofs nor the 
Proud piling of ingots prevails over the 

Mute will your mind to suffer destruction. 

No power of force or of violence can weaken the 
Willingness in your own mind to die. 


To generalize the poetry into philosophy, this is simply a trans- 
lation of Marxian dialectical materialism into psychological dialectic 
in which Marx is no longer a pointer out of the economic necessity 
which will bring the masses to power, but a symbol which evokes 
the under-dog’s will to live, while the capitalists, as symbolized by 
McGafferty, lose their symbols when their structures crash, leaving 
them helpless before the will to die which is in each one of us, only 
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kept in check by this or that faith: and his faith, McGafferty tries 
to keep to the last moment but cannot, so kills himself. 

In this play, as always, Mr. MacLeish has forged a special in- 
strument for his special task. He tells us in a preface that blank 
verse as developed in the Elizabethan period did express the rhyth- 
mical idiom of the time and place, but does not express American 
spoken rhythm which is excited and nervous where the Elizabethan 
was violent but deliberate. American speech falls from a stressed 
syllable, instead of rising to one. Its characteristic and its beauty is 
in the sharpness and distinctness of its stress. Mr. MacLeish there- 
fore eschews syllabic regularity and counts only by accents, arrang- 
ing his lines and his phrasing so that his rhythm is predominantly 
falling—either trochaic or dactyllic. In the speeches of the bankers 
emphatic lines may have as few as five syllables, but all of them will 
be accented. 

The result is not only a successful reading play but one which 
carried its New York audiences. 

In a very large sense that play may be called occasional, even as in 
a fairly large sense, the ‘‘Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City”? may 
be called occasional. Both are sharply focussed on special circum- 
stances but the light turned on those circumstances is that of the 
poet’s “Americanism,” an attitude given a more general expression 
in a poem, “American Letter,” written during his European sojourn 
and conceived in terms which give us a strong contrast to the spirit- 
ual exile of Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot., both of whom have cut that 
umbilical cord of home connection which Mr. MacLeish has never 
severed. When we read the poem, however, we can see how weaker 
spirits might well be tempted to cut it: 


It is a strange thing to be an American. 

Neither an old house it is with the air 

Tasting of hung herbs and the sun returning 
Year after year to the same door and the churn 
Making the same sound in the cool of the kitchen 
Mother to son’s wife..... 


But instead of a country we have a half world to live on, “the 
open curve of a continent” and we do not live among brothers with a 
common and inherited speech but among men, uniform in dress but 
speakers of a learned rather than a native tongue, in a land and a 
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people that is not one land and one race. But all we can do —apart 
from exile—is to accept it, and in the “‘Frescoes” the poet does make 
his acceptance, seeing at last his country as a unified figure—a great 
brown nude reclining in the sun, the scent of her hair of dust and of 
smoke, but seeing too that: 

She has brown breasts and the mouth of no other country. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO TEACHING 
AND CURRICULUM-MAKING IN ENGLISH, 
JANUARY, 1933, THROUGH JUNE, 1934 


III. READING 


PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH! 


REMEDIAL AND DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING OF READING 


Traxler (45 and 46) experimented in the seventh grade in the 
University of Chicago High School with group corrective reading 
for retarded pupils not so seriously handicapped as to need individual 
attention. Gains for the experimental groups, which were far be- 
yond the progress expected by test norms, proved permanent when 
measured four months after the conclusion of the experiment. The 
procedures described in the investigation are concretely helpful for 
remedial groups in any junior high school. 

Witty and La Brant’s (52) experiment in remedial reading in the 
ninth grade is uniquely valuable because of its stress upon the de- 
velopment of interest and desire to improve, its close association 
with reading needs in all subjects of study, and the freshness of its 
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High School, New York City; P. T. Rankin, Board of Education, Detroit. 

This report is Part III of the annual summary of Research in English prepared by 
the Committee. Its purpose is to make available in non-technical form results of re- 
search in English which have practical bearing upon classroom instruction and curricu- 
lum-making in elementary and secondary schools, and colleges. Part I, which appeared 
in The English Journal for November, 1934, concerned composition, grammar, and the 
mechanics of English. Part II, dealing with research in literature and recreational read- 
ing appeared in the issue of May, 1935. 
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attack upon meaning in context and for a purpose other than follow- 
ing instructions in an artificial drill exercise. Results after thirteen 
weeks of experimentation with a refreshing variety of reading ex- 
periences showed that pupil attitudes toward reading had changed 
fundamentally and pupil skills had improved from one to two and 
nine-tenths grade years. 

Jacobson (22) studying the effects of progress in reading ability 
and in general science among ninth-grade pupils when drills in read- 
ing were carried on in the general science class with general science 
materials as contrasted with drills in a special remedial class in read- 
ing, found the former superior from the point of view of improve- 
ment both in reading and in general science. 

Farbish (16) presents data to show that use of standard test 
lessons in reading for ten minutes twice a week with retarded high- 
school pupils of foreign background raised the average reading level 
of individuals as much as forty-five months when measured by the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Examination. 

Broening (5) describes methods by which class analysis charts for 
diagnosis of reading difficulties brought fruitful results at the 
secondary-school level. 

Tyler (48) by use of printed reading exercises in two remedial 
classes a week for one semester, raised college Freshmen who were 
below normal reading accomplishment for their grades, one year and 
a half in general comprehension and more than a year in speed. 

The University of Chicago (37), studying reading deficiencies of 
entering Freshmen, found a positive relationship between reading 
rate and comprehension and scholastic success. A daily class in 
remedial reading, using materials and assignments of the Freshman 
course in history, resulted in significant gains in vocabulary and 
comprehension, and even greater improvement in rate. 

For corrective reading with older pupils in the elementary school, 
Durrell (12) has prepared a vocabulary of 656 words grouped in 
four levels of difficulty. Words used were of known frequency in 
both adult and children’s usage according to the Horn, Thorndike, 
and Fitzgerald word lists. 

Especially significant are the researches of Betts (2), who has 
developed techniques capable of use by the teacher in the classroom 
for analysis of factors essential to success in reading: maturation, 
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vision, hearing, kinaesthetic imagery, language, and emotional re- 
actions. Ocular dominance Betts believes of minor significance. No 
one theory, he is convinced, can account for all types of reading 
disability. 

Case studies by Parker and Waterbury (32) in their investigation 
of reading disabilities of children in the Detroit Public Schools are 
suggestive of causes and remedies for deficiencies of various types. 


EFFECT OF SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS UPON IMPROVEMENT 
IN READING 

Seldom has supervision received such a challenge as that presented 
by Gray (20) in his experimental study of the possibility of improv- 
ing instruction in reading through a supervisory campaign based 
upon the co-operative study and application of the results of 
scientific investigations in that field. The outcome of the five-year 
program for all schools, from small rural districts to major urban 
centers, was notable improvement in rate and comprehension and 
the development of reading programs of far greater breadth and 
excellence than they had conceived of before. The detailed picture 
of the plan, method, and spirit of the undertaking, as presented in 
the monograph, cannot fail to inspire both teacher and supervisor to 
increased effort and efficiency in the teaching of reading. 

Bigelow (3), working in the schools of Summit, New Jersey, re- 
ports similar progress in reading comprehension and speed through 
teacher-supervisor co-operation in the investigation of reading 
difficulties. 

Mitchell (29) instituted in the negro rural schools of a single 
county, a program of remedial reading which resulted in an advance 
in median of two years in nine months. Pupils in Grades II-V 
profited most from the instruction. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF READING ABILITY TO SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Eleven studies reveal the importance of reading ability to school 
achievement in other subjects. 

1. Since 56.13 per cent of student learning activity in college in- 
volves silent reading, more attention should be paid by colleges and 
universities to the development of reading ability and the remedying 
of deficiencies in it (Broom, 6). 
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2. Notable improvement in reading and study habits of college 
students can be achieved through use of a laboratory period of 
voluntary supervised reading and study based upon assignments in 
various courses. Both superior and weak students gain, though not 
in like amounts (Deal, 9). 

3. Programs of remedial instruction in effective study in all sub- 
jects, including reading, can bring up to normal expectation in 
achievement for their respective grades, elementary- and high-school 
pupils of average or superior ability (Unzicker and Fleming, 49). 

4. Case studies in reading difficulty and the application of 
remedial measures reduce retardation among pupils throughout the 
elementary school (Stone, 42). 

5. A relatively high correlation exists in Grades IV and V be- 
tween a pupil’s achieving index (his achievement in terms of his 
1.Q.) and his reading ability. In Grade VI other factors enter in to 
affect the situation (Lee, 25). 

6. Reading ability correlates positively with I.Q., with ratings on 
School Attitudes and Behavior check lists, and with scores on such 
measures as the Sims Socio-Economic Score Card (Ladd, 24). 

7. Weak pupils, especially, improve in reading habits through a 
program of analysis of reading difficulties and use of remedial pro- 
cedures in the class in citizenship (Simon, 41). 

8. Spelling ability (notably among good spellers) is improved 
through reading even when attention is not directed toward the 
spelling of words read (Gilbert, 19). 

9. Pupils of low I.Q. improve in arithmetic through systematic 
instruction in the reading of verbal problems. Average and superior 
pupils do not benefit particularly therefrom (Monroe and Engle- 
hart, 30). 

10. Reading achievement in first grade activity programs in 
California is lower in general than that in schools organized on the 
old plan. Other experiences perhaps compensate for the loss 
(Lee, 26). 

11. Comparison of results of the Stanford-Binet test with those of 
measures of reading ability suggests that present methods of de- 
termining the I.Q. are greatly influenced by reading ability (Durrell, 
II). 
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THE TESTING OF READING ABILITY 


On analyzing scores of college Freshmen on the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Tests, Robinson and McCollum (39) found rate a greater deter- 
minant of superiority than comprehension. In general, they believe 
reading tests fail to tap any real depth of comprehension. 

Caldwell (7) found the time limit on the Stanford Achievement 
Test imposed a handicap upon seventh grade pupils of low I.Q., who 
did not reach their maximum scores in the time allowed. 

Using six types of tests covering identical reading material in 
history textbooks, Dewey (10) found superior pupils in the eighth 
grade consistent in two-thirds of their responses and duller pupils in 
one-third. Results point to the limitations of single type tests as 
measures of comprehension in reading. 

Payne (33), developing norms for short exposure tests given by 
means of a portable tachistoscope, found it impossible to determine 
exactly how much a child sees in a given fixation. The relative 
familiarity or strangeness of words was the chief determinant of 
pupil responses. The practice of classifying oral errors as reversals, 
inversions, or omissions she found of little value since by mere selec- 
tion of words for exposure, the experimenter could call forth errors 
almost entirely of one kind. 

Experiments with the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test (27) 
prove it superior to average teacher ratings or the combination of 
two intelligence tests in predicting pupil achievement in beginning 
reading. 

REVERSAL TENDENCIES AND THEIR CAUSES 


Gates and Bennett (18), working with pupils in Grades II, III, 
and IV in the elementary schools of New York, found left-handed- 
ness or left-eye dominance responsible for reading difficulties in 
only a small number of cases. Reversal readers, however, showed 
twice as many general visual defects as did the non-reversal readers 
and a larger proportion of right-hand-left-eye dominance. ‘The 
authors recommend as remedial measures attention to visual defects 
and emphasis in the initial stages of reading upon left-to-right 
movements across the page, a kind of movement not required in 
previous visual experiences of young children. Piecemeal considera- 
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tion of words, in which left-to-right movement is interfered with, 
should be carefully avoided. 

Woody (53) and Phillips (34) in similar investigations found that 
handedness per se had little or no influence upon reversals in read- 
ing. 

Selzer (40) discovered left-eyedness making for greater speed in 
reading. A change of handedness he thinks would not necessarily 
result in mirror reading unless it tended to develop ambidexterity 
or equal function for right and left motor centers of the brain. 

Kirk (23) found among high-grade mental deficients no significant 
differences in mirror reading between left-eyed and right-eyed 
children. In general, mentally deficient children proved superior to 
the normal group in mirror reading. 

For purposes of preventive instruction, Teegarden (43) has experi- 
mented with tests for reversals for pre-reading groups. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF EYE MOVEMENTS TO READING 


By the use of exercises “pacing” eye movements Robinson (38) 
effected considerable improvement among college Freshmen de- 
ficient in reading in width of fixation and consistent forward move- 
ment across the page. Both reacted favorably upon rate, 

Eurich (13 and 14) proved photographic eye-movement records 
to have a higher degree of validity for elementary-school pupils than 
for college students. Among the latter they correlated negatively 
with results of general reading tests and showed little relationship 
with I.Q. Number of regressions and number of fixations proved to 
be measures of the same ability, whereas the duration of fixations 
was not highly related to either. 

Tinker and Frandsen (44), photographing eye-movements of 
college students studied analytically the intercorrelations of results 
in fixation frequency, pause duration, perception time, and regres- 
sion frequency with each other and with speed and comprehension 
in reading. Perception time they consider a pure measure of speed; 
fixation frequency likewise, when material used is easy prose. The 
two correlate highly with each other and are very satisfactory 
measures of reading rate and comprehension. Regression frequency 
and pause duration are less satisfactory measures, affected more 
noticeably by the test situation and the nature of the material used. 
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Ewert (15) found eye-movements accompanying verbal recall 
after silent and oral reading increasing in frequency during learning 
by dictation. This he believes due to the fact that eye-movements 
may become attached to language symbols, either visual or auditory, 
so as to be evoked through recall of such symbols. 


ANALYSIS OF THE READING PROCESS AT THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL 

Litterer (28) found visual apprehension of meaningless materials 
not significantly related to reading ability among college sopho- 
mores. Meaningful materials gave a low but statistically significant 
correlation. Both proved more closely related to intelligence than to 
reading ability. 

Murphy (31), studying good and poor readers at the college level, 
found significant differences between them in organization, clarity, 
and accuracy of concepts, but none at all in richness or concreteness 
of reading concepts. 

Pickford (35) studied the nature of perception of meaning of 
simple and compound passages among adult readers. He found that 
“a tendency toward synthesis” accompanies the “effort after mean- 
ing” although proneness to take passages as fragmentary appeared 
as a secondary element in the attempt to understand the nature of a 
passage. 

In order to determine the extent of specialization of verbal facility 
at the college entrance level, Findley (17) compared the scientific 
and literary vocabularies of students in engineering and liberal arts 
courses at Yale and those of the Cooper Union Institute of Tech- 
nology. So far as the superior groups were concerned, the tests 
measured chiefly a common element. Results of the test in scientific 
terminology correlated more highly, however, with measures of 
scientific achievement and preference than did the literary test, and 
vice versa. 

Bird and Beers (4) studied the effect of maximum and minimum 
inner speech upon speed of reading of adults when relatively easy 
materials are used. Conditions of minimum inner speech increased 
speed of reading significantly for all groups. Younger members of 
the group were slightly superior to the older members in rate of 
reading. 
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Berman and Bird (1) found that women read faster than men, the 
superiority being even more significant under conditions of maxi- 
mum inner speech. This they consider to be not a function of in- 
telligence alone, but a “general language superiority manifest from 
infancy to adult life.” 

Traxler (47) investigated with University of Chicago High School 
pupils and college Freshmen, the effect of speed in associating ideas 
with words on the printed page and of speed of thought processes in 
general upon the rate of reading. He reached the following con- 
clusions: There is a direct relationship between rate of reading and 
speed of association. Even when the effect of eye-movements was 
eliminated and the influence of mental ability and knowledge of 
vocabulary partialed out, evidence of significant relationship re- 
mained. Because of the correlation of slow reading with slow rate of 
association in the case of some pupils, the author questions the 
wisdom of employing with them the usual methods of increasing 
reading rate. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


Pierce and Quinn (36) studied the relative efficacy of workbook 
drills versus use of the picture dictionary for paired groups in the 
first grade. The latter produced greater improvement in vocabulary, 
but not in general reading. Pupils needed less direction and pro- 
ceeded more nearly at their own rate when using the picture dic- 
tionary than when following a program of workbook drills. 

Wilson (51), noting methods of attack made on new words by 
second grade pupils taking the Gray Oral Reading Paragraph Tests, 
found the better readers more versatile in their efforts to distinguish 
the meaning of unfamiliar words than were the poorer readers. 

Danforth (8) contrasted the purposes and arrangement of selec- 
tions in newly adopted versus discarded readers in the Texas state 
adoption of 1930-31. The newer books emphasized character 
development, the furnishing of varied types of reading material, and 
the appeal of selections to children’s interests. In comparison with 
the discarded titles, they showed a decrease in recognition of recrea- 
tional aims, fostering of appreciation, development of powers and 
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abilities required for reading and study, and stimulation of new 
interests among boys and girls. 

As a basis for planning pre-reading activities, Waters (50) an- 
alyzed fifty primers and first readers to determine what experiences 
they expect of children. In order of frequency they were experiences 
with animals, workers, and farms. Fairies occurred in fifteen, others 
in from one to three books only. Pupil experience with these topics 
was then tested by the use of pictures. All of the children proved 
lacking in experience with birds, and half of them or more in knowl- 
edge of toys, fairies, farm life, and workers. 

Gunderson (21), analyzing geographical materials in primary 
readers, found less than 1o per cent in the first grade, 37 per cent in 
the second, and 54.2 per cent in the third. The central themes were 
people, industries, and transportation. Favorite topics were Indians, 
farm life, and the Eskimo. 
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SEEING THE OLD THROUGH THE NEW 
MARION EMORY 


We must agree at the outset that, regardless of the particular 
method employed, any approach to literature is successful in the 
sensitive hands of an inspired teacher and meaningless in the wooden 


hands of a cigar-store Indian. 


A realization of the tremendous gap between a student’s interest 
in reading and the classic literature to which high-school study has 
exposed him’ raises the problem of how to make the study of litera- 
ture a preparation for lifelong reading tastes of the right kind. In- 
vestigations reveal clearly that the older chronological surveys of 
literature and the intensive study of the great masters of the past 
have failed miserably. Other studies point decisively toward the 
contemporary as the first essential in capturing and holding the 
student’s interest. 

If the student is to come to a realization of the literary heritage 
which is rightfully his, the challenge of the recent and the contempo- 
rary as an entrée to the classics must be considered. Present-day 
literature represents dominant trends in the social, spiritual, and 
intellectual thought of the times in which the student lives. The 
word “contemporary”’ is in itself an unusual stimulus to reading. 
The student’s strong interest in social life and contacts is augment- 
ed by the timely and not by the remote. The literary development 
of this adolescent we teach must be accepted with his unreasoning 
jealousies, his religious ardors, his love of speed and action, his in- 
tense hates, his variegated thrills, his idealisms, his heroes and her- 
oines, his unaccountable “crushes,” his interest in today’s problems 
—his problems. Milton, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare, Hawthorne, and Emerson are old men of a dead age to 
him—not live Lindberghs, Byrds, Halliburtons, O’Neills, Mase- 
fields, Edna St. Vincent Millays, Dorothy Parkers, Frosts, Ring 

*[Although Miss Emory writes from a teachers college, what she says does not 
belong to normal school more than to high school or arts college —Eprror.] 
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Lardners, Philip Barrys, or even Gertrude Steins. Nevertheless, 
these older literary masters are the stars by which the modern has 
guided his writing. Through representative living writers the mas- 
ters may be approached and much of the beauty of the classics re- 
vealed as the source of stimulation for the moderns whose timeliness 
of content touches the student so intimately. 

I suppose many of you have found it hard in the survey courses 
you must teach to awaken interest in Chaucer, Milton, Browning, 
Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Spenser, Addison, and the others. 
Our students have come to us very often from high-school courses 
that have inoculated them effectively with a dislike for anything 
out of the past. They enter our teacher-training institutions thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea that they have had enough of the be- 
whiskered gentlemen who adorn the walls of our classroom; where- 
upon we proceed to give them further samplings of a diet they do not 
want. It just doesn’t work! They will have none of it, and we 
founder about trying to awaken interest and enthusiasm in cold 
hearts—ice-packed and absolutely impregnable. 

It’s time we about faced and looked at literature for our students 
from their viewpoint. They are reading; most of them read a great 
deal. I need not recount what they read—Ethel M. Dell, ‘Temple 
Bailey, Vina Delmar, Edgar Guest, True Romances, True Confessions 
—but it isn’t Shakespeare. They have turned as far away from that 
vibrant personality as they can get to indulge in present-day litera- 
ture—milk and water, harmless, harmful, pernicious—it matters 
not. It is the timeliness of the content, the realism of characters 
battling in a present-day world of which the students are an in- 
tegral part, that captures them. 

We need to take a cue from what they read and meet them where 
they are and build on that toward an appreciation of the masters. 

Let’s start, as some teachers do, with a Masefield who writes a 
language shocking even to these would-be sophisticates. Let’s 
show them Saul Kane, and the Dauber and Masefield himself, to- 
day’s poet laureate. Let us find in his biography his master, Chau- 
cer. Then let’s turn to Chaucer, to discover what these two men— 
ages removed—have in common. Chaucer, as the master of today’s 
outspoken poet, is a man our students can understand. They will 
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like the ‘“‘Wife of Bath” after they have read the description of the 
parson’s wife in “Reynard the Fox”: 

She was a stout one, full of life, 

With red, quick, kindly face. 

She held the knave, queen, king and ace, 

In every hand she played with men; 

She was no sister to the hen, 

But fierce and minded to be a queen. 


Further comparisons of the beautiful lyrical passages, the rugged 
diction, and the simple humanity of these two can be made after 
direct comparisons of passages of the character quoted have been 
observed. 

Or let us look at Millay—a favorite of our students—who with 
her freshness and flippancy reaches out to them. And let us by 
devious ways, having enamored them of her love of nature in ‘‘God’s 
World” and “‘Renascence,” lead them to an intelligent and apprecia- 
tive study to Wordsworth’s “My Heart Leaps Up” and much of 
the rest of his nature lyrics. Then, by a process of shuttling, let 
them dip into Brooke and back to Dickinson and forward to Frost 
and back to Bryant. Those older writers will become more meaning- 
ful, I assure you. 

Recently Iread Amy Lowell’s “The Sisters”’ to my class in modern 
poetry and during the discussion which followed suggested that a full 
understanding of the famous Three she talks to was possible only 
through our having a similar background in reading to hers. Two 
days later an Italian boy brought in a book on Sapho from the public 
library and enthusiastically recommended it to me and to the group. 
I asked him to reveal his findings to us. He monopolized two precious 
periods reading lines attributed to Sapho and telling us what he had 
learned of this Lesbian immortal. Three others read his book. An- 
other girl read two of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s sonnets to us 
to show what Amy meant; still another offered Besier’s The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street. One girl said she had tried to read some of Brown- 
ing, since he was Elizabeth Barrett’s inspiration, but she hadn’t 
succeeded very well in her reading. “Will you take some class time 
to help us understand him? You know, Miss , he is supposed 
to be one of our greatest English poets!’’ Many read Emily Dickin- 
son. I was afraid that “The Sisters” and all they represented would 
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usurp all the time allocated for modern poetry. I had to cut short 
the discussions, but I encouraged their further reading, and we 
formed the habit of sitting twenty to thirty minutes after class to 
discuss the older poets at our leisure. 

Another group who were reading O’Neill’s plays turned to the 
Greek dramatists after my casual remark that O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra had much in common with the old Greek tragedies. 
The students who read were surprised at what they found. These 
old writers certainly had O’Neill stopped! 

I never teach the war poets that I don’t slip in “Into the Depths 
of Hell Rode the Six Hundred” and that I don’t point to Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats—the protesting voices of another war period. 
Sassoon, Davies, A. E. Housman, and Brooke represent one war 
period; and those others, another. We lose much if we fail to recog- 
nize both almost in the same breath. 

My students invariably like the poems on social injustice, such 
as Untermeyer’s ‘‘Caliban in the Coal Mines,” Moody’s “Gloucester 
Moors,”’ Widdemer’s ‘‘Factories,’’ and Auslander’s “Steel”; and I 
never find it hard to have them read Galsworthy’s “Strife” and ““The 
Silver Box” or Hauptmann’s ““The Weavers.” There’s no difficulty in 
delving into all the stories of the social injustice of the past—the 
whole social development of the world if one wants. The question 
eventually becomes “Where shall I stop?” 

And what of that great theme—death and the after-world? Mil- 
lay’s “‘Renascence” leads naturally to Byrant’s “Thanatopsis.”’ 
These two poets were of practically the same age when they wrote 
their greatest poems, and the students are at that age when they 
read them. Wordsworth’s “Intimations on Immortality” is an easy 
step from there. “The Man against the Sky” gives them much to 
ponder over. All poets consider the life hereafter. There they meet 
on common ground. 

Students begin to wipe out age barriers after such comparative 
studies have been made. Dramas, poetry, and novels become more 
important than the men who create them. And the old masters 
come into their own! Those men and women whose songs have been 
sung and whose stories have been told for ages are suddenly our 
contemporaries because they speak the universal tongue. 

The modern has effected this recognition. He has become the 
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mirror through which the old is seen. The bright, shiny, sometimes 
tawdry surface reveals to the student behind his own face the long 
line of writers whose works have become immortal. Only as he sees 
himself and his contemporaries clearly does he see through to the 
immortals. 


MAGAZINES: SUITABLE VEHICLES FOR THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH! 


MONICA D. RYAN, Chairman 


It is my pleasant task to introduce to all interested teachers the 
full report of the committee, copies of which have been distributed 
for this meeting, and to assure them that it is not so formidable as it 
seems. It is a pleasure further to assure you that the committee had 
your comfort in mind during the compilation of this report. Nothing 
is included which is not informative and helpful to teachers who are 
interested in bringing to their English classrooms modern materials, 
in bridging the gap between interests purely academic and pupils’ 
life-interests. 

The problem, the method of investigation, and the results thus far 
obtainable are briefly summarized. 

The problem which the committee faced when it was organized 
one year ago was to discover the answer to this question: what de- 
mands does modern life make—social, aesthetic, economic, political 
—which the intelligent study of magazines in secondary-school Eng- 
lish work can partly satisfy? Our purpose was threefold: (1) to sur- 
vey the field in various vicinities to find out what is at present being 
done with magazines in the teaching of English; (2) to discover de- 
sirable aims and objectives for the use of magazines in the secondary 
schools, and, having established certain criteria, through them to 

* Report of the Committee on Investigation of the Use of the Magazine in the Eng- 
lish Classroom, Washington, D.C., November 30, 1934. Members of the Committee 
are: Otsie V. Betts, Emanuel Bloom, Pearl N. Corl, Nancy G. Coryell, Helen Crandall, 
Dr. Edgar Dale, Caroline Doonan, Max J. Hertzberg, Esther Irene Layton, Sarah P. 
Ordway, Florence Otis, William Paxton, Mary Randall, Monica D. Ryan, Anne Lane 
Savidge, Anton B. Serota, Orren H. Smith, Marjorie Smith, Russell B. Thomas, 
Marie E. Wagner, and Edith C. Younghem. 
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suggest certain techniques; (3) to give a classified selection of maga- 
zines, graded according to usability, and to present some methods of 
procedure by which the contents may be utilized. 

We worked under very definite limitations. The field of work was 
limited to the magazine; newspapers were excluded; it was limited 
to the English classroom, no consideration being given to social sci- 
ence classes nor students’ use of magazines in the library. We recog- 
nized at the outset that the present money stringency makes the use 
of current magazines at this time difficult and in some cases impossi- 
ble. 

The report answers three important questions, the answers to 
which were brought out by a series of questionnaires, limited, but 
national in scope: What magazines are suitable for high-school use? 
To what extent? What desirable objectives can be realized through 
their use? What procedures are best suited to attain these objec- 
tives? 

The time at my disposal prevents a detailed discussion of the 
many interesting phases of our work, but one which seems particu- 
larly important and illuminating was the survey of eight representa- 
tive magazines for three issues—August, September, October, 1934. 
It was found necessary and important that an evaluation be made of 
the contents of magazines on the basis of their suitability for high- 
school teaching. From the questionnaires and the replies of edu- 
cators, it was found that the following magazines were most fre- 
quently mentioned as usable: American Mercury, American Maga- 
zine, Allantic Monthly, Forum, Golden Book, Harper’s, Reader’s Di- 
gest, Scribner’s. 

In order to secure a fairly accurate estimate of the average suit- 
ability or lack of suitability of contents, the opinions of a number of 
people were requested by committee members. Three consecutive 
issues of each magazine—August, September, October—of the cur- 
rent year were assigned to two committee members, who in turn were 
each to secure six teachers. All fourteen working independently were 
to report their opinions. The reports were to follow the table of con- 
tents. It is hoped that the comments of these people will evaluate 
fairly accurately the average output of the magazines in question. No 
attempt was made to evaluate the “home” magazines, the maga- 
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zines devoted to special subjects, the magazines which review cur- 

rent happenings. 

When results were collated, it was found that on the basis of judg- 
ments given, suitable material in each magazine ranged from 49 to 
65 per cent of the published contents. In the case of one magazine, 
80 per cent of the material was judged suitable. 

The reactions of nearly one hundred selected teachers in this sur- 
vey revealed, among others, these points: that there is at present no 
one magazine ideally suited to the classroom; that one of the great 
stumbling-blocks to comprehension and pleasure in reading maga- 
zine literature is the difficult vocabulary which characterizes many 
of the articles; that frequently the subject matter is remote from the 
experience of adolescent pupils, and frequently inappropriate in 
theme for class discussion. 

With regard to these discoveries, there seems no reason why there 
should be one ideal magazine any more than there should be one 
classic ideally constituted to suit all classes and all grades of the cur- 
riculum. More than this, magazine literature, like ‘‘book” literature, 
is primarily for adult readers; consequently, the major objective 
ought to be not complete teaching of magazine content regardless of 
suitability, but rather the bringing about of a habit of recognition of 
the available reading materials which will in time and with growth of 
experience and taste constitute the leisure reading of the pupil’s ma- 
ture years. 

The committee has found a number of interesting problems grow- 
ing out of this study. Among the questions which remain for future 
investigation and solution are these: 

1. To what degree can tastes of high-school pupils be permanently changed by 
guided teaching and reading programs? 

2. Given an adequate library of periodical materials, what is the nature of the 
articles young people voluntarily read? 

3. Are magazines such as Harper’s, Scribner’s, and the Atlantic Monthly valuable 
only for the upper 30 per cent (above average) of high-school classes? What 
is the value of any one of these magazines for bright pupils in the eleventh or 
twelfth year as compared with average or dull pupils? 

4. To what extent does the vocabulary of any one of the eight representative 


magazines surveyed offer difficulties to the student in average classes over 
and above the vocabulary of the assigned classical readings of the grade? 


[ 
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5. What level of literary form and content will an analysis of stories and articles 
in the “popular’’ and “adventure’”’ magazines reveal? 


The committee thus sees many interesting and vital problems 
crystallizing. Although the actual results are at present in many in- 
stances tentative and inconclusive, the fact that there is a general de- 
sire and inclination toward the use of magazines in the English class- 
room is firmly established. In addition, there is expressed a definite 
desire on the part of teachers for guidance in choice of material and 
methods of teaching procedure, and increased opportunity to make 
more effective use of magazines. A letter from New England to the 
chairman of the committee is illuminating: 


You have done a real service in assigning the task, for some of the teachers 
who have felt that the rush of college preparatory work must limit, if not exclude, 
the work on magazines, are now showing enthusiastic interest in this phase of 
English teaching. To be sure, many of us, as you know, have been doing maga- 
zine work for years, but with a goodly number there has been the strange con- 
viction that this particular phase of reading might be put aside for weightier 
matters. 

In order to widen the horizon of the English classroom, admitting 
modern materials—not only literary, but scientific, historical, eco- 
nomic, political, and social—in order to make accessible contempo- 
rary material suitable and desirable for an interpretation of the older 
writers, the committee proposes: 

1. That a place be found in the English course, preferably in two terms con- 
siderably removed, for the study of magazines. 

2. That the objectives of such a course be to build up appreciative discrimina- 
tion, particularly as to literary material, and to apply to contemporary pro- 
duction standards gained in the study of the classics, as well as the simpler ob- 
jectives of showing the pupil the range of leisure reading for his later days 
which exists close to hand, and of preparing him, through familiarity, to read 
this adult material. 

3. That, in order to facilitate this study, some means be devised to supply 
month by month a brief running commentary on magazine materials of in- 
terest and value for use in the English classroom. 

This would be in the nature of an educational monthly service. It 
would mean advance proof of magazines, and advance bulletins to 
all subscribers. 

In conclusion may I say that the committee takes this opportunity 
to thank the many busy teachers in all parts of the United States 
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who have given so generously of their time and made so many help- 
ful and valuable suggestions for articulating aims, suggesting class- 
room procedures, and indicating appropriate reading material in the 
current magazines. 


Note: Copies of the full Committee report may be secured on application to Mr. 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary-Treasurer, National Council of Teachers of English, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


SOCIAL ENGLISH 
JANE STRAIN 


An English class which frankly admits that perhaps it’s more 
given to social study than Shakespeare appreciation, more of a city | 
survey course than exposition writing—this is what we offer you. 

The class is composed of Seniors and an occasional Junior. Each 
must have completed all the required courses in English and must 
secure from a previous English teacher a recommendation as to his 
class attitude and co-operative behavior. 

The first purpose of the course is to acquaint the pupil with the 
social environment in which he will live: to enlarge his future read- 
ing and art enjoyments, to reveal vocational possibilities, to develop 
responsibility as a citizen. To attain such a purpose, the class once 
a week visits a public institution or business house, the trip being 
preceded and followed by a study of the institution. 

The pupils keep notebooks which often swell to fat dimensions, 
fed by clippings, pictures, pamphlets from business and city organ- 
izations. By the end of the term many of these notebooks have be- 
come attractive scrapbooks and valuable reference collections. 

The second, and more English, purpose of the course is to direct 
the pupil to effective use of the knowledge gained in class discussions 
and trips. As one example, after the city library visit the class 
makes an analysis of reference material and books, using the school 
library as a laboratory. Then the next class aim becomes the en- 
joyment of present-day writings. Each class member reads a modern 
travel book and a modern biography. He also compiles for his note- 
book lists of interesting books of these types. Reports of the books 
and general class discussion encourage the enjoyment of such reading. 
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Often an interested pupil finds other books or magazine articles 
bearing on some phase of class study. He is encouraged to report on 
the book, and the class is urged to list it among books to be read 
some day. Among such extra reports have been: De Kruif, Microbe 
Hunters; Talmadge, The Story of Architecture in America; Cravens, 
Men of Art; Emily Post, Etiquette; Warden Lawes, articles on crime 
and prisons; and Wilkinson, New Voices. 

Modern poetry is briefly studied to understand its form and 
spirit; poems of today are clipped for the notebooks. The only aim 
of this attention to poetry is to develop a taste for it so the pupils 
may read and appreciate our contemporary verse. 

Throughout the entire term there arises much development of 
oral expression. Informal discussions occur almost every day on 
subjects ranging from the use of the Reader’s Guide to the teaching 
of the deaf, or from the control of crime to how to register in a hotel. 
Each pupil gives several organized talks: an analysis of a magazine, 
an illustrated report on an artist, a discussion of a social agency 
visited, reports on a modern travel book and a biography, a discus- 
sion of some point of etiquette. When a speaker from outside visits 
the class, a pupil presides and formally introduces him to the group. 

Correct pronunciation also is stressed. Everyday words frequent- 
ly mispronounced are collected and grouped together for association 
in notebook lists. Class drill on these words takes the form of con- 
versation and concerted repetition of sentences. As— 


alias adult exquisite subtle 
apparatus address hospitable often 
data research preferable sword 


Some time is spent on problems of etiquette. The pupils intro- 
duce each other to impersonated fathers, mothers, the school prin- 
cipal, the dean of girls, Colonel Lindbergh, or Mrs. Roosevelt. Tele- 
phone conversations pass across imaginary lines. Class discussions 
develop on manners in the theater, on the street, at the table. The 
pupils shake hands and express their thanks and apologies. In their 
notebooks they write invitations, regrets, acceptances, both formal 
and informal, as well as notes of sympathy, congratulations, and 
thanks. In connection with this note-writing they develop business 
letters in their simplest form: order, return, and short application 
letters. Also, after each personally conducted trip a pupil, as tempo- 
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rary secretary of the class, writes a note of appreciation to the guide 
or manager. These letters are read and approved by the class. 

Toward the end of the term, when the pupils begin to know some- 
thing of the organization of their city, a specialist in vocational 
guidance discusses for them the occupational possibilities in the 
institutions they have visited. This talk must of necessity be too 
brief, for the material is enough for weeks’ analysis. But it does show 
the pupils that many undreamed-of avenues of work Jead to interest- 
ing futures. 

All the rest of the class work centers about the trips and studies 
of the institutions. It can best be given in outline form. 


City LIBRARY 

Preparation 

Study of Dewey System, card catalogue, best encyclopedias, dictionaries, 

reference works, Reader’s Guide, magazines 
Trip 

Reference departments, stacks, accession and catalogue departments 
Follow-up 

Complete notes on all reference sources studied 

Work in school library using various reference works 

Making of bibliography cards 


City Art INSTITUTE 
Preparation 
Type of exhibits to be seen 
Famous artists represented 
Trip 
Leisurely unsupervised inspection of exhibits 
Follow-up 
Talk by head of Art Department of high school 
Report by each pupil on a world-famous artist’s life and work 
Display of pictures by each artist as illustration of talks 


LyMANn’s ART STORE 


This trip is really a follow-up of the previous one. The manager arranges an 
exhibit of beautiful copies of great paintings for the pupils’ appreciation. 


City BUILDINGS 
Preparation 
An outline showing the characteristics of the world’s great architectures and 
the famous buildings of each age 
Many pictures of many buildings to show features 
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Trip 
City library—Grecian 
Egyptian ballroom in Masonic building 
Churches (Romanesque, Byzantine, Gothic, Modern) 
Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Modern office building 
Follow-up 
Collecting pictures of buildings for notebooks 
Discussion of buildings after subsequent trips 
Talk by head of Architectural Design Department 


INDUSTRIAL WORLD 


Preparation 
Discussion of what to observe in factories: 
The workers Chemistry in industry 
Modern machinery Mass production 
Safety devices Raw materials 
Factory conditions By-products 
Explanation of factory processes (where needed) 
Trip 


Real Silk Hosiery Factory 

Indianapolis Glove Company 

Lilly Pharmaceutical Company 
Follow-up 

Article or detailed outline on industrial world 
Factory trips of other terms 

Acme-Evans Flour Mill 

City Gas Plant 

Van Camp Canning Company 

Republic Creosoting Company 

Beveridge Paper Company 

Kroger Warehouse 

Coca Cola Bottling Works 

Reilly Chemical Laboratories 


BUSINESS WORLD 
LINCOLN HOTEL 


Preparation 
Talk on behavior in public places 
Trip 
Entertainment rooms, suites, and single rooms; laundry, valet, upholstery, 
printing departments; storerooms, kitchens, and dining-room 
Follow-up 
Talk by assistant manager of hotel 
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WESTERN UNION 

Preparation 

Explanation of Morse simplex, multiplex machines 

Comparative costs and services of four types of messages 
Trip 

Filing department, operating room, stock reports 
Follow-up 

Outline and article in notebooks 


L. S. AYRES DEPARTMENT STORE 
Preparation 
Discussion 
Trip 
Visiting departments of store behind scenes: mending, telephone, receiving 
and stock rooms, offices, printing, hospital 
Follow-up 
Discussion of vocational possibilities 


Datty NEWSPAPER OFFICES 

Preparation 

Talk by feature writer from The Star 

Discussion of news collecting, printing processes, press associations 
Trip 

All departments of a big city newspaper 
Follow-up 

Outline in notebooks 

Clippings illustrating news services 

Study of booklets on printing issued by printing department of school 


SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTIONS 
Preparation 
Listing of city agencies and their types of work 
For reference—booklets issued by city community chest fund, outlining work 
and problems of these institutions 
Trip 
The class members, in groups of two or more pupils, visit any institution they 
choose. Groups have visited— 
Flanner House (colored) 
Wheeler City Mission 
Central Housing Association 
Day Nursery 
Altenheim 
Home for Aged Women 
Orphans’ Home 
Christamore Community House 
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Follow-up 
Notebook material—clippings from community booklets, statistics, and facts 
on agencies visited 
Reports and discussion in class 


PENAL INSTITUTIONS AND Court SYSTEMS 

Preparation 

Listing of state penal institutions 

State, county, city courts, and their jurisdiction 

Discussion—purpose of jails, evils, benefits 
Trip 

Marion County Jail 

Marion County Court House—criminal, juvenile, probate, circuit courts 
Follow-up 

Discussion 

Article for notebooks—‘‘The Good and the Bad of Prisons” 

Reading and reports on prison and crime problems 


STATE INSTITUTIONS 
Preparation 
Listing of state institutions for the underprivileged 
Methods of teaching blind and deaf 
Occupational therapy 
Physiotherapy 
Trip 
State Deaf School 
State Blind School 
Insane Asylum 
Riley Hospital for Crippled Children 
Follow-up 
Discussions in class 
Article written for notebooks, “How Our Civilization Cares for the Under- 
privileged”’ 
STATE CAPITOL 
Preparation 
Outlining departments of state 
State courts 
State officials 
Legislative bodies 
Trip 
All departments in Capitol Building 
If legislature in session, a visit there 
If governor present, a call on him 
Visit State Library 
Follow-up 
Complete notes on state organization 


INTEGRATION 
JULIET M. SZEKLER 


Integration is becoming the keynote of modern education. This 
development should place increasing emphasis upon the study of 
“English,” particularly literature. For literature reflects—and moti- 
vates—ideas and events, whether they be in the field of government, 
economics, science, philosophy, or art. Through a study of literature 
genuine integration can be realized. 

How is this integration to be achieved? Each individual is a 
many-sided personality. Each has a spiritual identity—an economic, 
a social, and a personal identity. Full development of these entities 
can be realized most successfully against a background of the cul- 
tural heritage of the ages. It is the especial privilege of the ““Eng- 
lish” curriculum to interpret this cultural heritage in its most inspir- 
ing form: literature. 

Spiritual growth underlies progress, whether it be that of the 
individual or of society in general. A philosophy of life can aid in 
determining goals and values. Carlyle sought refuge from a world 
torn by strife in a philosophy of work: ‘Work is of a religious na- 
ae ‘Laborare est orare.’ . . . . Work while it is called To- 
day. For the Night cometh, wherein no man can work..... All 
true Work is sacred. .... Labor, wide as the Earth, has its summit 
in Heaven..... ”* Keats evaded the facts of a machine age in his 
philosophy of Beauty: 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.? 
Godwin faced the facts of contemporary history and then, despite 
their hectic tone, remained convinced of the perfectability of man. 
Here are but three examples of inspired thinking, derived from con- 
ditions more than remotely analogous to ours, that can be put to 
use in vitalizing a constructive interpretation of the present. 
Man is a religious being. Morally and socially he is strengthened 
* Past and Present. 2 “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” 
476 
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by faith in a Supreme Power guiding his destiny, protecting him in 
righteousness. Browning’s Pippa Passes, 

God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world. 
is reassuring in the midst of atheism and agnosticism. Shelley’s 
magnificent concept of the life eternal cannot fail to exalt the spirit: 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 

’Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings. ... . 


He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais.... . 3 

The spiritual integration of the individual is the highest goal of 
the integration program. Notwithstanding, the development of the 
economic entity is an essential part of it. All ages present attempts 
at solutions of problems of an economic nature. Langland’s Piers 
Plowman is perhaps the earliest literary document on the labor ques- 
tion. Successive attempts to cope with these problems define the 
subject not only from a historical but from a modern point of view. 
The mystery and miracle plays bring the guildsmen or trade-union- 
ists of the medieval period very close to us. Perhaps these dramatic 
efforts had descended from the high plane of the early tropes and 
had assumed the hilarious naiveté of Shakespeare’s Pyramus and 
Thisby. Nevertheless, they serve to illustrate both the social and 
economic life of the period. Their informal communal spirit, their 
diversity and alertness, rationalize the Reformation. The revival of 
interest in the church and in social problems, coincident with the 
present depression period, is not entirely dissimilar either in origin 
or inspiration to the Middle Ages, which saw the awakening of 
middle-class consciousness. 

The individual probably hit an all-time low at the time that con- 
ditions forced Swift to write his Modest Proposal. With savage inno- 
cence he explains that since children “can very seldom pick up a 
livelihood by stealing till they arrive at six years old, except where 
they are of towardly parts .... ,” he will offer his plan: 


3 Adonais. 
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I have been assured by a very knowing American of my acquaintance in 
London that a young healthy child well nursed is at a year old a most delicious, 
nourishing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled; 
and I make no doubt that it will equally serve in a fricassee or ragout.... . I 
grant that this food will be somewhat dear, and therefore very proper for land- 
lords, who, as they have already devoured most of the parents, seem to have 
the best title to the children. .... 


The misery which prompted such a plan, and which Swift described 
as prevalent in Ireland alone, was extended to millions of other per- 
sons by the Industrial Revolution. Thomas Hood described the now 
familiar factory worker in “The Song of the Shirt”’: 


“Work—work—work, 
Till the brain begins to swim; 
Work—work—work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


“Oh, Men, with Sisters dear! 

Oh, Men, with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out 

But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt.” 


Nevertheless, by this time the French Revolution had inspired 
humanity with a vision of human equality expressed for all time by 
Burns’s A Man’s a Man for A’ That. With this lusty theme accepted 
in government, even if not in economics, a fighting spirit bolstered 
up mankind, threatened again with enslavement—this time, an en- 
slavement to machines. Shelley’s Promethean solution to the prob- 
lem of life is one that will substitute bravery for fear, courage for 
despair: 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
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This like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 
Even placid Tennyson is stirred to answer the challenge of a world 
with ever widening horizons: “to strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield.’’ 

Is there, in these cries of anguish, in these shouts of victory of the 
past, any resemblance to the tortures and triumphs of the present? 
In Hungary, but a few weeks ago, fifteen hundred miners sought 
death rather than continue an intolerable existence. Germany and 
Russia, in all likelihood, could parallel this hideous tragedy, not to 
speak of the Orient and officially uncivilized, remote areas. Unem- 
ployment in our own country makes necessary not only an economic 
but a spiritual readjustment. Vigor—not of muscle but of mind; 
courage—not of body but of spirit: these are necessary to overcome 
the enemy, economic depression. The present-day world can rise 
again to heights, inspired by the past, to spiritual as well as material 
achievements. 

The ability to understand the printed page—the most compre- 
hensive skill of all—opens the highway into the past. Balance, 
perspective, tolerance, are qualities of the mind trained to survey 
questions of the day, whether personal or social, in the light of the 
experiences of the ages. Government is one of these questions. 
Locke’s appeal for representative, responsible government in his 
On Civil Government, written at the time of the English revolution, 
made the social contract a reality three quarters of a century 
before Rousseau’s Le contrat social. The disparity between theory 
and practice was, of course, very great, as evidenced by Swift’s 
Gulliver's Travels, with its condemnation of government monopoly 
by big business. Tom Paine inflamed three continents to secure 
manhood sufirage that would place control of government in the 
hands of the masses. Realization of the battles waged to secure 
this privilege leads to conscientious effort to discharge the duty 
that it entails. 

Integration of the individual, in his spiritual, economic, and social 
contacts, has been illustrated. His personal identity can be de- 
veloped by similar methods. Exuberant youth, demanding freedom 


4 Ulysses. 
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from restraint, is startled at comparison with the French revolution; 
but it does serve as a dramatic example of where unlicensed liberty 
may lead. Wordsworth was typical of his time and of all youth 
in his delight at the outbreak of the revolution: 

Joy was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven.s 
Again he was typical—this time of the reaction of common sense 
and sound judgment to unbridled license—when this revolutionary 
fever turned to a chill at the excesses of the Terror, with its massacre 
and carnage. 

The value of literature in the true enjoyment of leisure is too 
obvious to need illustration. The habit of reading worth-while ma- 
terial, having given the reader balance, perspective, and tolerance, 
can be utilized in another type of integration: a world-mindedness 
that will keep pace with developments in the radio, motion pictures, 
and aviation. Our country might again set the pace by thrilling the 
world, even as it did in our Revolution, with leadership in achieving 
a standard of living never before attained. Thus European civiliza- 
tion, now marching briskly to self-extermination and possibly to 
the destruction of Western culture, may be re-routed onto the peace- 
ful highway of internationalism whose goal is human happiness. 


WORLD-LITERATURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
B. J. R. STOLPER 


The first experiment in teaching world-literature to high-school 
pupils was begun at the Lincoln School in 1926. Though a similar 
content is now being taught in several other schools, the offering is 
still unusual enough to demand justification. I therefore set forth, 
once more, the reasoning I followed in laying out the work in the 
first place.® 

This reasoning, in its inception, took the form of three primary 
questions: 


5 The French Revolution. 


6 “Literary Perspective for High School Pupils,” Teachers College Record, February, 
1928. 
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1. Why world-literature rather than American and English literature? 

2. Would not the field be too big for practicable handling? 

3. What would be the specific pedagogical outcomes of such work? 

The answers to these questions, confirmed by seven years of ex- 
perience, now offer an emphatic justification for teaching world- 
literature on the eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels of the secondary 
school. Let me take them up in sequence: 

1. Why world-literature rather than American and English litera- 
ature?—Why literature at all? One reads for enjoyment, for deep- 
ened aesthetic and moral growth, for closer sympathy with people 
and things. Literature, like gold, is where one finds it; geography, 
race, and language serve merely to accentuate fiber and overtone. 
Unless the sole motive of choice in reading is patriotic, there is no 
more of the national to literature than there is to mathematics or 
chemistry. If the deep thought, the fine feeling, the sweet lyric, the 
strong drama are American, so much the better. The language- 
barrier being absent, the pupil’s understanding is swifter to grasp 
the essentials. But what if the perfect statement, the last word on a 
literary theme has thus far been expressed in Greek, Italian, Chinese 
—by Sophocles, Dante, Li Po Tai? In such case it would seem un- 
reasonable to be content, unless one must, with a second-rater, mere- 
ly because he wrote originally in English. 

And must one be so content? No; the art of translation these days 
has made such strides that the language-gap has been all but bridged 
for most foreign masterpieces. There remains only the question of 
the high-school pupils themselves, the extent of their sensitivity and 
maturity. Here, happily, seven years of experience have supplied me 
with a heartening answer. I have seen the spirit and mind, I think, 
at its most alert and flexible. Plato, even Spinoza, is no more locked 
away from eager seventeen than ever it was from dull seventy. 

2. Would not the field be too big for practicable handling ?—With an 
adequate set-up—no. The problem here was to avoid the error of 
the conventional “history of literature,” with its burden of titles 
and authors and facts about books. Information is well enough; but 
the object of reading literature is not so much to know, as to want 
to go on reading. With this in mind, I set up the following organiza- 
tion, improved from time to time by suggestions from the pupils 
themselves: 
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These classes were to make their own histories of world-literature 
from the books they had actually read, whether wholly or in part. 
The framework of reading I myself supplied. The boys and girls 
engaged to see no critical appraisals until after they had savored the 
originals. 

The whole front wall of the room was turned into a sort of perma- 
nent notebook upon which we set forth the very few facts we should 
need to jog our memories. The layout was really much simpler than 
it sounds, and took less than half a minute to operate at any time. 
It consisted of: 

a) A large outline map of the world on slate-cloth, upon which we noted where 
the works we read had been composed. 

b) A number of blank charts made of oaktag. Each had one national adjective 
printed at the top—Greek, Persian, American, French, etc. As the school 
term progressed, these charts filled with the names of the authors, occasion- 
ally the titles, of the works read. 

c) A double chart of detachable white paper upon which we wrote, as needed, 
the comprehensive date of the period (one of eight) in which the work be- 
longed, its title, its author. 

d) A set of vivid pictures giving the background, in subject or atmosphere, of 
the specific reading as well as the whole contemporary range within the dated 


chart (c). 
e) A wooden cross. The position of this cross served as a time-marker to indi- 


cate B.C. Or A.D. 


Charts and map alike were keyed in eight colors, one for each in- 
terpretative period across the whole field of world-literature. The de- 
vice was an excellent mnemonic. The Bible, appearing in red on the 
Hebrew chart, was thus made to take its place in a literary perspec- 
tive which included a philosophy (religion and law), a date (3000— 
700 B.C.), a locale (Palestine), a language (Hebrew), a set of literary 
contemporaries (The Book of the Dead, The Ramayana, Confucius, 
Homer, etc.). 

The actual procedure was simple and effortless. Suppose the read- 
ing to be in Homer. Charts and map were marked in the same color. 
Pictures typical of Iliad and Odyssey were centered under the map; 
to right and left of those were placed pictures typical of Homer’s 
“contemporaries” elsewhere: Buddha, Egyptian hieratics, Sargent’s 
“Prophets,” etc. The reading began. When it was over, discussion 
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followed, taken down faithfully, day by day, by pairs of alternating 
pupil secretaries. With each new reading, the process was repeated. 
At the close of each color-period there were tests. These the pupils 
almost invariably thought too easy; perhaps because they had really 
assimilated a good deal. Meantime, as each color-period drew to a 
close, individual pupils made their selections of some one work or 
writer within the period that attracted them most. These selections 
resulted in spirited papers turned in at varying intervals till school 
closed for the year. 

The first experiments were carried on in the twelfth grade. It is 
true that no one year saw the completion of the entire course. 
With two years at the teacher’s disposal, however, the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, the matter became a comfortable possibility. 

3. What would be the specific pedagogical outcomes of such work ?— 
Of these I had anticipated some and had hoped for others. The actu- 
al results exceeded my expectation. There was, first, a marked effect 
on provincialism, a breaking-down of national prejudices. It became 
clear quite soon to the boys and girls that we held no monopoly of 
clear brains and sensitive emotions; that Chinese and laundryman, 
Italian and bootblack, Jew and money-lender were not inevitable 
synonyms. They made the inference, over and over again, that no- 
bility, generosity, and justice, no less than artistry, were human 
rather than national characteristics. 

There was, further, an increase in individual confidence and a 
strengthening of independent judgment. Since the work consisted 
largely of first-hand contact with originals, there was no a priori 
authority to intimidate even the most hesitant pupil. The teacher 
himself maintained a careful neutrality except in the fervor of his 
readings. Opinions, impressions, appreciations were registered after 
the fact, and even the most harebrained statement was valid unless 
proved otherwise from the data. A corollary of the increase in self- 
confidence was an increased ability to listen, and a rise in respect for 
dissimilar views. 

Most valuable of all, from the cultural standpoint, was the sense 
of perspective which began to take definite form in the pupils. The 
class began to attain to a historical time-sense through the aesthetic 
expression of human beings across the ages, rather than through 
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memorized historical events. Together with this they began to make 
their own inferences concerning the identity of human endeavor. 
Is this grandiose phrasing? Well, every year, for example, the read- 
ing of Plato’s Republic resulted in a spontaneous discussion of cur- 
rent government, and the organization of our work, temporarily, as 
a class in politics and economics—and a very lively one, too.’ To 
resume, the wide sweep of material—time, race, language, and geog- 
raphy—gave the boys and girls a content against which to compare 
and contrast differences in literary quality and form. 

On the technical side there were two noteworthy advantages. 
For one thing, the work was thoroughly socialized. Every single 
person in the room, including the teacher, and quite often the casual 
visitor, played his part in what was going on. Each pupil had his 
chart or charts to look after, his map to mark, his turn at minute- 
taking, and the ever intriguing privilege of expressing his opinion on 
a virgin theme. As set up, the learning situation was so real, and the 
right to discuss so coveted, that eventually the class forbade the cur- 
rent secretaries to utter a word during their stint at the minutes, be- 
cause the record would suffer if their attention strayed. I have that 
record now, and I note that the various secretaries were permitted to 
write in their own opinions, in parentheses, when they turned in 
their final copy. I suppose they’d have exploded if this convention 
had not been set up! 

Finally, the skills were adequately looked after in connection with 
the writing of the minutes, the reports, the imitations of style and 
mood, and the original verse and prose which trickled forth in a 
slender though constant stream all through the term. Errors in spell- 
ing and grammar were incessantly being marked and corrected, with 
an eagle eye for clarity, cleanliness, and order. 

I have the feeling that those classes in world-literature have come 
through well on the way toward being cultured men and women, 
while remaining sound high-school boys and girls. 


7 “Something New Under the Sun?” Progressive Education, November, 1934. 
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A REPLY TO “A BEWILDERED MOTHER” 


I was “mad clean through”’ when I finished A Bewildered Mother’s 
article in the March English Journal. You had described my classes. I 
was hurt. I was chagrined. At the end of every paragraph I wanted to 
stand up in my seat and defend English teachers indiscriminately—not so 
much because I believed in them, but because I happened to be one of 
them. By the time I got to the end I was fairly spluttering, ‘Well, it’s 
easy to criticize, but if she had to try to teach a hundred fifty different 
youngsters A Tale of Two Cities—”’ 

Just then two weeks’ measles vacation popped up. I had time to calm 
down and think. I realized that, after all, you had been an English teacher 
yourself. Probably you did not need to be reminded of the difficulty of 
trying to “reach” minds as different as the hair that covered them. 
Things often do, however, look a little different from the inside. I still 
felt that perhaps there was another side to your excellent article. Parents 
and teachers sometimes see things from different angles. 

I shall not attempt to defend all English teachers. There is no subject 
that is taught in such a variety of ways as English. Every person living 
knows a little about English. He has ideas about it. So far as I have been 
able to make out the only aim upon which English teachers agree is a very 
general one to the effect that youngsters in school should learn something 
about literature and how to express themselves. 

I shall make bold to say that half of the English teachers in this country 
have many bad hours by themselves when they wonder what in the world 
they’re teaching—what good it’s doing—and what they can do about it. 
They are just as bewildered as B. M. But the school has only certain 
books. They must read them. Most of the pages may be missing, but 
they’re “‘classics.”” No school board can be convinced that there must be 
new ones. Every member of the administration is too much concerned 
with keeping the expenses down so that he, Farley-like, may make a good 
showing. 

Heaven knows that teachers and parents need to find a way out of this 
English Bewilderness together. The obvious gesture is the Parent- 
Teachers Association. But it’s only a gesture. I have never yet seen one 
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work in a senior high school. In a town of 6,000 last year our meetings 
averaged an attendance of thirty: twenty teachers and ten parents. The 
teachers were required to attend..... 

As I mentioned a little while ago one cannot defend English teachers 
as a whole because no two of them believe the same things necessary in 
teaching. I can’t stand The Lady of the Lake. I don’t see why anyone 
could think that it is even suitable for high school youngsters—unless it’s 
because no one in it has a child. One of my colleagues whose judgment I 
respect disagrees with me heartily. 

But acknowledging the fact that people’s tastes differ, I can see no 
reason why more modern literature shouldn’t be taught in school. It 
seems to me that that is the salvation of teaching literature. I don’t think 
it is true that youngsters will read it anyway—at least not what they 
should. I can’t see your Bob’s teacher’s point—unless she is a person 
who, herself, reads nothing but Hawthorne. That, of course, is the 
obvious explanation. 

I also have an idea that she wouldn’t be so dogmatic if she were sure of 
what she is doing. People who are confident would rather air their views— 
rather than plant them. 

I realize that I have not made a very good case for the English teacher. 
Perhaps I have only managed to say, “‘Please be patient. She’s trying to 
do her best. But she just doesn’t know what she’s trying to do.” 

And that is in a measure true. We teach the case of pronouns and the 
use of the comma every year from the seventh grade through university. 
Students still misuse them. Our efforts seem futile. We read tattered old 
‘classics’ because the school has them. We try to recapture some of the 
dignity of Shakespeare. We try to do our best for each student, but 
“when you have a hundred fifty every day—” I don’t wonder that Bob’s 
mother is bewildered. So are we, his English teacher. 

JOSEPHINE FRISBIE 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


STUDY GUIDES FOR THE MOVIES 


In an editorial in the March issue of the English Journal is expressed 
doubt concerning the advisability of preparing further study guides for 
moving pictures. To me it seems that this expression of doubt is timely 
and relevant, and merits very serious consideration. 

It is no longer startling to be reminded that we have abandoned our 
old ideas of education being a formal discipline. We know today that 
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education is a dynamic, developmental experience aimed at the achieve- 
ment of socially useful truth. We have surrendered the doctrine of an 
external and rigid educational discipline and instead realize that the 
process of education is a constant experiment in achieving truth as a 
practical and expedient integration of human experience. 

This modern attitude, which John Dewey called “immediate prag- 
matism,”’ is without question both the need and the result of the social 
order in which we live. But we must be careful that in creating educa- 
tional practices based upon this newer philosophy we do not adopt 
methods, schemes, and techniques that have no genuine validity. 

Take this whole business of the appreciation of moving pictures. It 
is certainly true that moving pictures will play a large part in the future 
recreational life of our present high-school pupils. It is, therefore, easy 
to argue that moving pictures present a valid educational concern which 
should play a part in any high-school curriculum. 

And this may be so. But at the same time it is relevant to ask whether 
in spite of the excellent studies that have been made it is a fair conclusion 
that taste in moving picture appreciation can actually be taught. 

Isn’t the fact of the matter that the appreciation of a moving picture 
is emphatically not the artificial process of understanding and applying 
standards? Appreciation of a moving picture, like appreciation of any 
other work of art, is actually an immediate and organic response. The 
whole organism in such a case stands poised, ready to make a choice. The 
genuine acceptance of any work of art is a matter of organic choice and 
not of assessment by some preconceived standard. Choice in art is most 
emphatically not a matter of ranging over an assortment and selecting 
the item that best corresponds to an accepted sample. An artistic choice 
involves a psychological battle, one in which the organism, putting at 
bay the call of prior demand, accepts the validity of a stimulus in new 
relations. Artistic choice is not an intellectual matter but a conditioned 
behavior. It is a poising and hesitation of the responsive organism in all 
its psychic aspects. 

In brief, it is questionable whether it is possible to teach taste in mov- 
ing pictures; and before coming to a decision this matter demands in- 
tense study. Taste seems essentially to be a matter of concentrated ex- 
perience, a matter of experience coming to a focus in the climax of organic 
choice. 

I do not mean to say that the moving picture is necessarily to be 
banished from concern in the high-school curriculum. Somehow it may 
perhaps be given a valid and legitimate place there, but the entire situa- 
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tion demands study. Perhaps the following questions might be relevantly 
answered: 1. Can taste actually be taught by codified standards? 2. Do 
such extraneous matters of information as generally comprise study 
manuals help in the appreciation of a moving picture? 3. Is the ex- 
perience of seeking recreation through moving pictures vital and sig- 
nificant enough to demand deliberate preparation? 4. Isn’t it perhaps 
more feasible to hope for proper appreciation in moving pictures to de- 
pend on general experience in taste? 5. Is it well to stimulate a concern 
with the screen? 6. Does codified direction given in advance of experience 
take the edge of enjoyment off that experience? 7. Has the attempt to 
teach taste in drama over so many years improved our taste for drama? 

I fancy it is well for us to remain cautious and realistic. In our present 
desire to make education a science of findings established upon an experi- 
mental and mathematical basis, we may go too far astray in assuming 
that techniques have meaning if we can establish statistics for them. 
After all, a non-mathematical assessment of certain things is still of the 
stuff of common sense. In spite of statistics as to how many children 
liked one picture and disliked another, how many prefer comedies and 
how many tragedies, etc., let us be cautious about giving too much 
directed energy toward matters about us, unless we feel sure that those 
matters possess a reality in our lives and not just an inconsequential 


concern. 
LEON MONES 
CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MUST ENGLISH TEACHERS ABDICATE? 


High-school English instruction is relatively free from the attacks of 
those who seek to depose some school subjects. It may seem to be so firm- 
ly established as to allay anxiety even if it were so besieged. But there are 
portents of danger within the English stronghold. English instruction 
seems intuitively to seek new functions without much perspective or sense 
of direction. These gropings take diverse forms. Among them vocational 
guidance, counsel concerning movie attendance, or excursions into the 
field of the social studies are currently recommended. These may be 
worthy services, but one wonders whether English instruction should be so 
promiscuous. Is there no central and basic purpose to be served distinc- 
tively by teachers of English? 

At present there is an increasing tendency to make extensive reading a 
major concern of English teachers. It is apparently their business to 
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stimulate the reading of books—many books, any kind of books—pro- 
vided they are “better” books than pupils have read before. This trend 
seems to have merit, although disturbing questions arise. With the rapid 
development of professionally staffed libraries, is this an appropriate time 
for English teachers also to become specialists in the stimulation and 
guidance of extensive reading in miscellaneous fields of subject matter? 
In a day when the automobile, the movies, and the radio provide for the 
rank and file of folk instruments for the profitable enjoyment of leisure 
and for acquiring information, should the English teacher seek chiefly to 
concentrate the affections of all pupils upon books? It is significant aiso 
that, although until recently the English course was the only course in 
which the pupil came in contact with any books except textbooks, science 
teachers, social-studies teachers, and even teachers of foreign languages 
make it a part of their practice to cultivate interest in extensive reading. 
(Teachers of mathematics would gladly do the same thing if they could 
find any books for their pupils to read.) These facts suggest that English 
teachers should not expect to provide any distinctive and essential service 
if they seek chiefly to encourage extensive reading without discriminating 
as to fields of subject matter. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that English instruction has lost its 
bearings. This misfortune probably arises because for many years the 
English teacher gave little thought to the essential purposes of his busi- 
ness. He did not have to think about them. There was prescribed for him 
a well-tried collection of precious and semiprecious literary gems, and the 
method of attempting to add to their luster was established by custom. 
The whole affair went along smoothly for many years. 

But one fine day the English teacher awoke to discover that his literary 
gems were not understood by the pupils who had crowded into the school. 
Not only did these pupils not understand the classics, but they disliked 
them and said so. The teacher strove mightily to motivate his pupils. 
He caused them to write motion-picture scenarios for Twelfth Night, to 
publish the Raveloe Tribune, to prepare architectural plans and specifica- 
tions for castles at Torquilstone. He organized scribblers’ clubs and debat- 
ing clubs and dramatic clubs and book clubs. He was often weary in this 
race between his own ingenuity and the gullibility of his pupils. Even 
when enterprising educational theorists rationalized his struggle by de- 
veloping a “philosophy of extra-curriculum activities’ as essential in 
“education for democracy,” the English teacher was not entirely satis- 
fied. He has continued to search for more promising educational meas- 
ures. What is he likely to do next? 
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We shall have reason to be grateful to the English teacher if he will re- 
turn again to rule with authority and power over a field of knowledge 
which was formerly his rightful domain. It should be remembered that 
during much of the time when the English teacher supposed he was teach- 
ing literature he was actually teaching man—man in various stages of 
development, in many moods, in changing circumstances, in strength and 
in weakness. In no other part of the high-school program of studies was 
there this continued and searching treatment of individual human nature 
and personal ethics. In dealing with this field of facts and ideals the 
English teacher performed a useful and unique function. It was highly 
desirable that, in addition to his study of the natural world in the sciences, 
the social world in the social studies, and the arts and techniques of civil- 
ization in various subjects, the pupil should have opportunity in his 
study of literature to develop appreciations and insights concerning indi- 
vidual humanity. 

As long as the English teacher retained the classical traditions reflected 
in the literary selections commonly taught in the secondary school, this 
valuable function was fostered. But it became necessary to find new selec- 
tions better adapted to the abilities, or disabilities, of present-day pupils. 
Overlooking the fact that the classical humanities were valuable because 
they dealt with humanity, the English teacher seems to have committed 
the old error of throwing the baby out with the bath. In the search for 
new books the English teacher has been concerned largely with what the 
pupil may be expected to understand and enjoy. Consequently we find 
pupils in English classes reading about wild animals, flying machines, 
thousand-year-old pine trees, pioneer missions in New Mexico, or the 
techniques of medical research. With reference to subject matter the 
book lists for English pupils might have been selected by Browning’s 
duchess: 

.... She liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 


Beguiled by the assumption that he is concerned merely with books, 
regardless of their subjects, the English teacher seems to abdicate a field 
of knowledge which we can ill afford to have neglected. It seems neces- 
sary to make use of new literary selections in teaching pupils whose intel- 
lectual grasp is too feeble to deal competently with the classics, but it will 
a great misfortune if this results in the neglect of the study of humanity 
in the high school. Our youth in school needs more to attain the fullest 
possible insight into the meaning of character, the genesis and develop- 
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ment of personality, the motives of man, and the development of ethical 
standards than to get the habit of reading books for fun. 

English teachers should be encouraged to extend their offering beyond 
its traditional limits. But no matter how widely they seek to avoid The 
Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, Silas Marner, or The Odyssey, they will 
serve youth well if they direct their labors toward the realization of the 
goal expressed in the proverbial lines of Alexander Pope: 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
HERBERT G. Espy 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


WHAT SHALL WE WRITE ABOUT? 


It’s one thing to look into the eyes of a class and see reflected there 
prose and poetry waiting only for written expression; it’s quite another 
thing to look and find opaque vacancy, especially when the group has 
signed up for a course in creative writing and has “written itself out’’ in one 
month without charm, interest, or promise. Furthermore, the particular 
problem seemed lack of subject matter rather than lack of skill. We had 
suffered through excellently written pages that had in them no breath of 
life. Our immediate need in this drooping condition seemed a vacation 
from ourselves, from our own experiences, and especially from the neces- 
sity of finding something to write about. We took temporary measures. 
The following paragraphs are an attempt to set down five definite assign- 
ments that fostered the ability to see and the desire to write. They can be 
used with modifications for students of any age. 

This time-honored assignment is an encouraging warming-up exercise 
for the ingenuity. Put up on your bulletin board seven or eight pictures 
varying widely in appeal and subject matter. Number each picture. An- 
nounce to the class that in one week’s time you will ask them to hand in a 
paper containing a suggestive title for each picture and a brief summary 
of what could be expanded into detail about each. After the week is up, 
number slips of paper corresponding to the numbers on the pictures and 
pass them around the class. The work of expanding the summary corre- 
sponding to the number drawn should begin immediately and the final 
result will do much toward stimulating the student’s interest in the crea- 
tive powers of his classmates and of himself. Once the spirit of anticipa- 
tion is created, the writing ceases to be a bore even if it does continue to 
arouse more pain than pleasure during the throes of composition. 


¢ 
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Here is a second exercise not quite so simple as the first. It carries with 
it the same element of chance and the same assurance of success. The 
teacher does her half of the work before class on bright-colored slips of 
paper—blue for narration, yellow for description, green for exposition, 
red for argumentation—each slip of paper bearing a topic or an opening 
sentence appropriate for the field of composition its color represents. 
When the time comes for the class to draw slips, the student may choose 
the field in which he wishes to work but takes a long chance on the subject 
he may draw. Before the class starts writing, it is interesting to have the 
topics read aloud as a teaser for the treat to come when the finished themes 
are ready for presentation. The knowledge that he is writing for an inter- 
ested and critical audience makes a student more willing to do his best 
than all the admonitions or praise a teacher’s pen can devise. 

Once the desire to write and the feeling of success have been estab- 
lished, the class will enjoy the following assignment. It is primarily a 
study in characterization, and any good short story read aloud by the 
teacher and cut off at the right moment will serve. Study a life-situation 
up to a climactic point, then complete the situation, stressing satisfying 
characterization, selective detail, and continuity of mood. The story se- 
lected by the teacher should be probable, realistic, and above all must 
offer a real problem of further characterization in the creation of a con- 
sistent ending. The stories suggested here have proved successful because 
of the interesting difficulties they involve: Paul’s Case, by Willa Cather 
(Modern Short Stories, Broun; Harcourt, Brace, 1929); A Start in Life, by 
Ruth Suckow (Significant Contemporary Stories, Mirrielees; Doubleday, 
Doran, 1929); As a Bird Out of a Snare, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher (Hills- 
boro People; Henry Holt, 1915); The Way to Freedom, by Percival Wilde 
(Adventures in Prose and Poetry, Schweikert, Lowe, Miller; Harcourt, 
Brace, 1929). The student’s conclusions for these stories range from four 
hundred to fifteen hundred words and bring with them when they are 
read aloud to the group certain bitter lessons or triumphs in consistent 
characterization. Possibly the most lasting benefit comes from putting 
yourself sympathetically but analytically into the place of someone else. 

The success of our borrowed characterizations suggested another as- 
signment somewhat similar but involving more time and originality. Each 
member of the class was required to write the life-history of a “brain- 
child.”” The biography must include the parentage, early childhood, en- 
vironment, education, associations, and aspirations so clearly that the 
character would stand out as an individual and so briefly that selectivity 
would be absolutely necessary. When the biographical sketches were read 
aloud, we took notes as carefully as if we had been psychologists writing 
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us case histories, and added further material to our notes as the character 
unfolded in detail during the series of assignments which followed—sig- 
nificant incidents from their lives which frequently developed into short 
stories, character sketches of their friends, or essayistic explanations of 
their convictions and aspirations. The fund of subject matter was never 
dry. At the end of a month’s work when the original biographical sketch 
and the subsequent manuscripts were tied into separate books we had the 
feeling that at last we were fulfilling the purpose of our course. There was 
a humorous, secret satisfaction in knowing that the more realistic char- 
acters were after all ourselves or our theories under a comforting disguise. 
Into them we had put much of the philosophy of our own lives and we had 
to evaluate it privately for better or for worse. 

The fifth assignment seems mildly anti-climactic, but it requires skill 
and maturity and is an excellent point of departure into fields the student 
must now find for himself without specific assignments to guide him. Post 
at least five short poems with suggestive, interesting themes. Ask the 
class to select one poem as a basis for the assignment. Then require a nar- 
rative incident and an essay, both of which have the same theme as the 
poem. The result will be an appreciation of the power of poetry as well as 
a test of observation and interpretation. However, the ultimate purpose 
of this last assignment is to prove to the class that everything is food for 
creative writing if only they look at the world of books and men with an 
observing eye and a receptive mind. After all, this interested attitude is 


the really valuable product of a course in writing. 
EARECKSON 
THE PRINCIPIA 
St. Louris, Missouri 


VANISHED RACES 


The accompanying plan for a composition assignment for ninth-grade 
pupils may be altered to suit the needs of any particular class. On the 
occasion when it was used, stress was placed upon getting exact informa- 
tion and eliminating the extraneous. A five-page bibliography for studies 
of the Indian was supplied by the teacher. 


I. A DISCOVERY 


A man who was walking through a newly-ploughed field was attracted 
by a curious stone which lay among the clods. He picked it up, examined 
it, and decided to take it home. He thought about this small bit of rock 
for a long time; finally he expressed his reflections in the following poem: 
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THE ARROW-HEAD' 
O more than beauty in this stone I trace— 
A wild sad meaning in its glimmering grace: 
Wrought for eternity, in it I see 
The sign and symbol of a vanished race. 


Correct answers to these questions will make clear what has been said: 

1. In his keepsake what two meanings did he find? Why should one meaning 
be sad? Is the sadness increased or lessened by the phrase, wrought for eternity? 
Is wild a fitting word? Explain your answers. 

2. To whom does vanished race refer? Were those people really a separate 


race? 
3. Examine some arrow-heads. (Examples may be seen in the Museum of 


Science and in the Historical Society Museum. Some of your acquaintances 
may have specimens.) Do you too believe they possess a glimmering grace? Of 
what quality of stone are they fashioned? How is this brought into the poem? 
What makes them beautiful, in your estimation? 

4. Determine the reason for making the poem no longer. 


II. OUR SEARCH 
Now that we have seen that a small object can be very significant, we 
want to know more about the people it represents. All of us have studied 
about the American Indian in the past; now we want more accurate in- 


formation. 
Choose from the topics listed below the most appealing one and find 


as much information as possible about it. 


Indian Crafts Kinds of Arrow-heads 
Arts of the Mound-Builders Tools of the Stone Age 
Indian Reservations Today Modern Indian Schools 


Western New York’s Indians 


Remember to use cross-references in the library catalogue. For in- 
stance, if using topic one, consult both “Indian” and “Crafts.” Keep 
notes on important facts discovered. Don’t forget to use quotation marks 
if you plan to repeat an author’s words. Keep a record of the books con- 
sulted.? 

III. OUR RECORD 

When we have collected all information available, we are ready to 

write an account of it. Let us suppose the articles are to be printed in the 


By Archibald Rutledge in Veiled Eros (Harrison, N.Y., 1933), p. 82. 
2? Helpful illustrations: Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, IV, 1771; Kummer, The 
First Days of Man, p. 99; Verrill, The American Indian, p. 181, Fic. 15. 
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American Boy or in Popular Science. Select a striking fact with which to 
begin and then outline the composition, dividing it first into important 
parts, which may be indicated by capital letters. Example, for topic one: 


A. Certain Indians were noted for skill in pottery making. 
B. Some tribes developed the art of weaving. 


Select the facts which belong in each part and enter them, remembering 
to indicate that they are less important facts by indenting and numbering 
them. 

Attract your reader’s attention with a title which does not explain all 
you have to say. For instance, for topic one, an attractive title might be 
“Home-Made Money” (wampum). Remember to follow your outline 
closely. The parts may be fastened together by the use of such connec- 
tives as: therefore, however, furthermore, likewise, in addition to —, and 
besides —. 

We should make use of the records we have made. The class can deter- 
mine the outstanding articles, one for each subject, which we shall bind 
together and present to the school library. 


IV. OUR OWN SPECIAL DISCOVERIES 


Prepare a short talk on a subject related to the composition you have 
written. Suggested topics are: 


The Aztec Civilization 
European Savages 
Symbols of Modern Races 
A Famous Indian (Red Jacket, Crazy Horse, Logan, 
Cornstalk) 
An Indian Legend (The White Woman of the Genesee, 
The Maid of the Mist) 
RALPH LANE 
East HicH ScHOOL 
BuFFALO, NEW YORK 


SUMMER STIMULATION 


Nine thousand books left alone and unused for two whole months each 
summer! The librarian’s soul fairly writhed at the thought. So, after 
careful consideration, she inaugurated the custom of vacation borrowing. 

After many trials and slight yearly changes, the present system has 
been worked out. Some weeks before vacation begins, it is announced by 
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word of mouth, through the school paper, and by means of notices on the 
home-room boards that those who wish to take vacation reading should 
report at the library. Those reporting are requested to sign their names 
on a list prominently displayed. By so doing, each acquires a number de- 
noting just when he or she signed. Each receives a sheet for his father to 
sign, promising that the books will be returned during the first week of 
school in September. The student, either alone, or with the help of the li- 
brarian, makes out a list of the books he wishes to borrow, and hands it 
to the librarian. This list must contain both fiction and non-fiction. The 
number of non-fiction books which may be taken is unlimited, but only 
ten fiction books may be taken at one time. 

A glance through the lists reveals the varied interests of the students. 
Some lists deal only with one subject—aviation, history, economics, bee- 
raising, photography, to mention only a few. Others are made with an 
eye toward next year’s “required reading.” Still other students consider 
the summer an excellent opportunity to become acquainted with some 
of the standard writers. There are, to be sure, a few who think that sum- 
mer reading should consist entirely of mystery stories; but these people 
can usually be persuaded to try some other light, but somewhat more 
worth-while, books. 

During the last few days of school the librarian is busy charging the 
books asked for on the lists. In cases where two have asked for the same 
book, the one who signed first receives it, while the librarian selects an- 
other which she thinks the second will enjoy. The books are tied securely 
and may be taken as soon as the student brings the permission slip which 
his father has signed. 

In the course of the summer each student is sent a list of the books 
charged to him. A carbon copy of that list is kept at the librarian’s desk, 
and the books are checked from that as they are returned. This plan has 
been in use in the high school at Hudson, New York, for at least three 
years. During the two years I was there not a single one of the books 
taken for summer reading was lost. 

“A great deal of work for the librarian,” you say. True, but the reports 
of the enjoyment received from the books well repay the bother. 


LovuIsE SHELDON 


Lyons HicH ScHOOL 
Lyons Fatis, NEw YORK 
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I LEARN A NEW WORD 


Before I disclose what the new word is and thus at the outset subject 
myself to the disdain of those brighter pedagogues who have long known 
it, let me tell of three interesting but apparently unrelated matters that 
presented themselves the same day. 

In the morning upon arriving at school, I found in my box an imposing 
report from the Central Committee on Citizenship, which tabulated the 
many things wrong with our students and suggested what, if anything, 
might be done to offset the evils. Among the deplorable findings the fol- 
lowing loomed large: the “get-by” attitude, dishonesty, discourtesy, 
lack of personal and group responsibility—a rather formidable list and a 
disheartening indictment of modern youth. 

During the third period my class in modern literature, Seniors, came 
upon a poem by Louis Untermeyer entitled ‘‘Prayer,”’ of which the fol- 
lowing lines caused discussion: 

From compromise and things half done 
Keep me with stern and stubborn pride. 


The remark was made by the teacher, remembering the report so recently 
read, that the sentiment, if taken to heart by the students, might be a 
good corrective for the “get-by” attitude; whereupon one boy spat out 
(he was just that vehement about it): “Why don’t they teach us things 
like that in school so we’d know what we should do?” Considerable con- 
versation followed. 

During that evening’s seance with junior themes I picked up one by a 
bright little Chinese girl which began thus: “Back in the oldest country, 
which has been established for many years, filiation has been taught as 
the first rule of conduct.” Filiation—what a peculiar word! The blue 
pencil hovered; but my Latin came surging back. It must be related to 
filial—the act of making filial; and sure enough Webster corroborated 
my guess. But note that—“‘the first rule of conduct.”’ 

The title of the theme was “The Perfect Children Our Parents Were,” 
and the young author went on to develop her point quite literally by refer- 
ence to family chronicles and family counsels. The title, I may explain, 
came from Miss Ward’s wholly admirable collection of essays for high- 
school use. Each essay is followed by suggestive topics to develop the 
student’s thinking and stimulate his imagination, and we teachers aid 
and abet the good work by encouraging the light, humorous, and slightly 
ironical treatment of the subject. I have no fault in general to find with 
the method, but the literal-minded Chinese girl set me thinking. May not 
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the deplorable condition noted in the report, and not confined, I am sure, 
to one high school, be traceable in part to the fact that we do encourage a 
slight disparagement of what should be revered when we rate so highly 
the feeble attempts at an adult satirical style, and is not the filiation 
taught by “‘the oldest country” a subject that we might do well to add to 
the curriculum? And would not the students welcome a little solid meat, 
as evidenced by the Senior’s perfectly sincere cry? Have we swung too far 
to one extreme when we do everything to encourage self-expression, free- 
dom from inhibitions, naturalness and ease, and so on? Might it not be 
well to go back and try to cultivate a few old-fashioned inhibitions? to in- 
spire a little reverence, deference, responsibility, and a few other some- 
what forgotten virtues? ‘“The first rule of conduct”—it gives one to 


think! 
MARGARET MOoRE 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


THE CASE FOR THE CHRONIC ENGLISH FLUNKER 


The Forgotten Man in our educational system today is the unfortunate 
youngster who starves in a world of intellectual plenty. He lives in a cul- 
tural storehouse stocked with solid food from cellar to roof—yet he par- 
takes of none of it. Enthusiastic chefs concoct the most tempting morsels 
for him. Devoted waiters affectionately dish them out to him. The un- 
grateful youngster turns disdainfully away and surreptitiously reaches for 
a frothy, gooey confection which he has somehow hidden about his person. 

“‘He’s on a hunger strike!” the chefs moan. 

‘He won’t eat what we serve him!” the waiters groan. 

On occasion the chefs and the waiters conspire and plot and invent 
new ways of preparing and serving the hated food. The youngster tastes 
it and disdains it. Then the enthusiastic chefs lose their enthusiasm and 
the devoted waiters their devotion, and they become irate and wrathful 
and the punishment they mete out is cruel and vengeful, for they now 
place before him and compel him to eat the food which he had refused for 
months. Only, now it is stale and even more unpalatable, for the familiar 
food is without freshness or flavor. 

The picture, unfortunately, is not exaggerated. Daily the teacher dish- 
es out the concoction prepared for him by the curriculum makers, gar- 
nished appetizingly by his own ingenuity. Always there are youngsters 
who refuse it. When pleas fail he has recourse to threats. Ultimately the 
ungrateful wretch flunks—and the process is repeated. 
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Ask the teacher of the chronic flunker why he fails. Quick as a flash will 
come his answer, “‘He’s really a problem child!” Press him for particulars. 
His diagnosis is just as sure, as confident: “He just can’t do the work.” 
“He just won’t do the work.”’ “He’s a pest.”’ “‘He’s just dumb.” 

Ask the student to explain his failure. He is as succinct: “Aw, I don’t 
like to read.” “I don’t like English.” “Aw, I don’t like them books.” “I 
can’t write or get up and talk.” 

You will notice that the teacher squarely puts the blame on the pupil 
and the pupil humbly accepts the responsibility. It is as simple as all 
that! The teacher says, ““The assignment for tomorrow is —,’’ and he 
sighs when his ‘‘motivation’’ is not sufficiently intriguing to excite his 
problem child into doing his homework. ‘‘He just isn’t interested,” he 
murmurs, as he carefully puts a zero on his Delaney card. 

Yet the problem pupil has his cultural interests—very definite ones. 
He reads the tabloids, the pulp magazines, and detective books. He visits 
the movies and listens to the radio. To rant against these interests, to 
condemn them or to ignore them is as futile as yelling at the waves—and 
as silly. Instead of denouncing the interests much in the manner of the 
latter-day politician, the teacher might better exert his energies to exploit 
them—to the pupil’s advantage. Although we recognize the tabloids, the 
movies, and the pulp magazines as our competitors for the youngster’s 
cultural patronage, we are woefully ineffective in meeting and combating 
that competition. 

If you were an automobile repair man with a Packard agency, and a 
man brought his old second-hand car into your shop for a gear job, you 
might try to sell him a Packard; but failing that, you’d certainly not re- 
fuse to handle his car because it was a cheap one. Lots of good it would be 
to tell the man with limited financial resources that it’s better to drive a 
Packard! Lots of good it does to tell the pupil with a limited intellectual 
background that it’s better to read good books! Better, if you are suffi- 
ciently expert, to show him how to get much more out of his cheap car 
than his neighbor who drives the same model! 

Why can’t we apply the methods of competitive business to the teach- 
ing of the problem child? You can’t sell him a Packard? Then overhaul 
the car he’s got. And while he looks on, you can explain how some of the 
parts work. Oh, he’ll listen all right. It’s his car you’re discussing. Before 
he leaves the shop, your customer may discover that his car contains other 
parts in addition to his horn, brakes, and cigar-lighter. He may even de- 
velop an intelligent interest in these newly discovered parts—a critical in- 
terest even. 
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Today the youngster reads the tabloid for its sensational news, sports, 
and cartoons. Tomorrow he may discover the book section and the edi- 
torial page. But if he’s still excited over the account of yesterday’s ball 
game, why despair? The Times also has a sports page. Perhaps when he’s 
cooled a bit, and when you’ve cooled a bit, you may both discover that the 
tabloid sports writer is vivid and animated, that he has an eye for detail 
and dramatic incident, that he uses picturesque language (I mean slang), 
and that you have a really fine model for a pupil account of the Monroe- 
Morris game (or the sand-lot ball game) played that afternoon—if he feels 
the urge to write it up. If not, he’ll be willing enough to talk about the 
game, providing you’re not too formal in your demands. Turn him into a 
sports reporter and assign him to cover the game if you must have a writ- 
ten account. 

Similarly, you might turn your radio fan into a sponsor looking for tal- 
ent, and reporting to his board of directors. Your movie fan becomes a 
screen critic, your pulp magazine reader a book-reviewer, and so on. 

If the modern high school is a child-centered school, then by all means, 
let’s pivot our work about the child’s interests, whatever they may be. 
With these as the nucleus, the classroom as the incubator, who knows what 
may hatch out or develop? Never mind the ancestry or the hashed figure. 
Environment has proved its potency over heredity often enough for us not 
to discard, as altogether hopeless, the “‘bad egg.” 

A layman will tell you that the incubator child needs special nurturing 
and a special diet. Yet we “experts” feed him food he can’t digest and we 
are extraordinarily amazed because the infant remains anaemic. A moth- 
er doesn’t refuse mush to her ailing child because her healthy children 
scorn it, nor does she feed him meat no matter how carnivorous she herself 
may be. But ‘‘What’s one man’s food is another man’s poison’’ has, ap- 
parently, still to be discovered in the schoolroom. 

Time we gave up education through coercion. We’ve got something to 
sell and a potentially lucrative but hitherto unresponsive market to sell it 
to. To capture the market, we’ve got to revise our sales methods and— 
this is the most unkindest cut of all—even compromise with the quality of 


our product. The customer is always right! 
HARRY NAPARSTECK 


James Monroe HicH ScHooi 
New York City 


| 
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EDITORIAL 


In the Round Table of this issue of the Journal appears a reply by 

Leon Mones to the March editorial. Several of the questions which 
Photoplays Mr. Mones raises deserve answers. 
Again “Ts the experience of seeking recreation through moving 
pictures vital and significant enough to demand deliberate prepara- 
tion?”’ The fact that over the country asa whole the paid attendance 
of high-school pupils at the movies averages once a week each is suf- 
ficient evidence of the vitality of the experience. Forman’s Our 
Movie Made Children and the careful investigations of the Motion 
Picture Research Council leave not the slenderest doubt that the 
youngsters are significantly affected by these vicarious experiences. 
Not only do the young people very frequently imitate the heroes 
and heroines of the screen, but they also adopt uncritically and even 
without recognition of them the assumptions of the scenario writers. 
Moving picture implications concerning preparedness, honor in 
business and politics, the desirability of wealth, etc., whether 
propagandist or unintentional, influence significantly the thinking 
and living of millions of Americans. If deliberate preparation will 
make our youth wiser spectators, and especially if it will make them 
more discriminating in their patronage of photoplays, it is thorough- 
ly justified. 

“Does codified direction given in advance of an experience take 
the edge of enjoyment off that experience? Can taste actually be 
taught by codified standards?” 

The term codified here suggests formalization and even mechaniza- 
tion of the teaching process, and therefore suggests the answer “No.” 
Some systematic evaluation of photoplays has been part of most of 
the appreciation programs so far published. But, while the use of 
these scales was partly to promote individual analysis of the plays, 
even more it was to serve as a springboard for intelligent discussion 
afterward. While it is true that neither children nor normal adults 
use rating scales in choosing food or friends or photoplays, yet cer- 
tain tests of excellence are always subconsciously applied and fre- 
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quently become explicit. We say we like Henry Wilson, and if any- 
one questions our taste or judgment we add that he is so unaffected, 
or so generous, or so loyal, or so jolly, or perhaps all of these. The 
theory that the organism responds as a whole must not blind us to 
the fact that all the powers of the organism contribute to the de- 
termination of that response, and that the reflective centers as well 
as the medulla have a part in it. 

“Has the attempt to teach drama over so many years improved 
our taste for [in] drama?” 

We wish we knew. There is subjective and even informal objective 
evidence that it has. Every live teacher of literature has had pupils 
by the dozen or score who told—besides those who did not—of their 
discovery of the charm or value of drama, poetry, or essay. Is it 
probable that methods which reveal value in literature to those who 
have not seen value there before will not be somewhat effective in 
showing that there is more value in the cinema version of David 
Copperfield than in that imperialistic, implausible assemblage of 
incidents “suggested by” The Lives of a Bengal Lancer? 

Presumably Mr. Mones favors exposing the pupils to just the 
right experiences in literature and other arts, trusting to the natural 
goodness of human taste which is not spoiled by unfortunate ex- 
perience during the formative stage. The exposure program is 
attractive, but the “sheltered system” did not produce moral stal- 
warts, and no one has yet demonstrated that mere exposure is 
effective in aesthetics. Those children of earlier generations who 
acquired good taste in literature and furniture and objets d'art 
through living with the “right” things at home also lived with the 
elders who had chosen these things and who consciously or unin- 
tentionally dropped remarks in the presence of the children. For 
the present it seems wise to accompany experiences in printed or 
pictured literature with a moderate amount of informal discussion. 

We believe in the value of literature, and in the superior value of 
superior literature. Let us, with reasonable moderation, show our 
appreciation of excellent poetry and plays and photoplays, because 
the surest way to get a child to try a new fruit is to show relish in 
eating it. And let us, without moral bigotry or intellectual snobbery, 
help our youngsters to perceive in that literature those excellences 
which call forth our enthusiasm. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


The Rev. James E. Noonan, O.M.I., writes from St. Henry Prepara- 
tory Seminary, Belleville, Illinois: 

In your column an inquiry is made as to the correct pronunciation of inquiry. 
You state there is no authority otherwise than that which pronounces for in- 
qui’ry. In his book Twenty Thousand Words Frequently Mispronounced Frank 
Vizetelly gives Perry as authority for in’quiry, and adds: “A pronunciation oc- 
casionally heard.” 

The appeal, certainly, lies from Vizetelly the author to Vizetelly of the 
so-called Standard Dictionary (1931), in which only inqui’ry is given. You 
might have added that Webster (1935) gives it as a secondary pronuncia- 
tion. But dictionaries, which have trouble enough keeping up with a 
language as changeable as ours in its current form can hardly be expected 
to record also old forms fairly forgone; even the Oxford, with its thorough- 
ness, does not attempt the impossible in this. In’quiry bears witness to 
the tendency to throw the accent back to an early syllable and to the de- 
sire for difference from the multitude which some regard as proof of 
elegance. But Vizetelly says this is only “occasionally heard,” which is 
hardly lending his own authority to it. The argument from the analogy of 
acqui’ry and expiry is a better one. 


From Greenbrier College, Lewisburg, West Virginia, Miss Helen C. 
Welsh, teacher of English, says: 

I am interested in knowing whether or not there is any authority for using 
somebody’s else. All the texts which I can find give only somebody else’s. 

The unquestioned tendency in such phrases is to make the last word of 
the compound possessive, as in the queen of England’s bonnet, the Prince 
of Wales’s waistcoat. This, some merry wag expanded to the man that you 
were talking to yesterday’s hat, as if to remind us that there always remain 
unobjectionable ways of saying things, if objections are raised. But the 
time is not long gone when somebody’s else was quite the correct way of 
saying it, and it is still grammatical though falling into disuse. As for 
authorities, Webster (1935) says: 


When used with the pronominal expressions anybody, everybody, someone, 
etc., in the possessive construction, e/se takes the inflectional form of the posses- 
sive case, except that when the noun is not adjacent, the accompanying pronoun 
correctly, though now less frequently, takes the inflection; as, somebody e/se’s 
hat; we do not know whose else; the hat can be nobody’s else. 
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And Henry W. Fowler in his Dictionary of Modern English Usage (1926) 
observes: 

. ... the usual possessive form is not everyone’s &c. else, which is felt to be 
pedantic though correct, but everyone else’s. With interrogative pronouns the 
process has not gone so far; though What else did he say? is the normal form, 
What did he say else? (with which compare the very unusual Nothing was said 
else) is unobjectionable; correspondingly, who else’s may be used colloquially, 
but whose else (compare anybody’s else) has maintained its ground; & of the 
forms Who else’s should it be? Whose else should it be? Whose should it be else? the 
last is perhaps the best. 


The Oxford (1897) is perhaps the court of last resort, though thirty- 
eight years is a long time in English, and it observes: 

Forming a quasi-compound substantive with inflected genitive: Somebody 
(anybody, everybody, some one, any one, every one) else’s. Very common collo- 
quially..... Modern. If it be not my business, it is nobody else’s. 


The conclusion may fairly be that the possessive somebody’s else is 
neither wrong, ungrammatical, nor incorrect, formally, but pedantic col- 
loquially. 


Miss Nannie May Roney, of the Pine Bluff High School, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, inquires: 

Which is correct: J never dreamed of its being him, or I did not think of its being 
he? Blount and Northup’s English Grammar uses the first sentence as an illus- 
tration of the following rule, to be found on page 278: “The subjective com- 
plement after a gerund, if it is a pronoun, is in the objective case.’’ Fernald’s 
A Working Grammar of the English Language cites the second to illustrate this 
statement: “The pronoun may be used in the nominative after an infinitive 
(without a subject) or after a participle; as, J could wish to be he; I did not think 
of its being he.” 

So stated it does not appear to be an instance of gerund, participle, 
or infinitive, but of the perennial problem of the case after the verb ¢o be; 
at least, no one would think of saying I mever dreamed of his touching she, 
or I did not think of his stopping I. Professor Curme says on page 21 of 
his Syntax (1931): 

If the complement is predicated of the genitive subject of a gerund, it is in 
the nominative: J was sure of its being he (or in loose colloquial speech him). 


He refers the student to page 43, where the case is well stated as be- 
tween formal and colloquial language, thus: 

The plain drift of our language is to use the accusative of personal pronouns 
as the common case form for the nominative and accusative relations; just as 
in nouns there is no formal distinction. 
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This leaves a decision as wise as any of Solomon’s: both the erudite 
grammars brought forward are right and both are wrong, according to 
the point of view. But the instances cited are plainly from speech rather 
than writing, colloquial rather than formally literary. Few would say 
anything but There’s no use in being me if I can’t do that unless they were 
saturated with ideas of the Latin copula’s taking the same case after it as 
before it; and few, with their speech very much on parade or in reporting 
a schoolmaster’s observation, would say anything but being J. 


Miss Miriam Falk writes from somewhere in Chicago for information 
and advice, thus: 

An article has just been returned to me from the University Press in which 
the due to which I wrote has been changed to owing to. But aren’t there occasions 
when it is correct to use due to? And, if you please, what are they? 


Owing to is held by grammarians with practical unanimity to be ad- 
verbial, either as a conjunction or preposition and, being adverbial, they 
hold it correct to allow it to modify any verb or a verbal phrase; it is then 
still participial, but it doesn’t dangle. The sole reason for this is a suffi- 
ciency of good usage over a sufficient period of time. 

Due to seems not to have come into use—or misuse—until recently, and 
due in it is still held uniformly to be only adjectival, and it must have a 
substantive to fasten itself to; otherwise it dangles. Dangling participles, 
it might be remarked, are something that grammarians are free to use 
themselves, quite unconsciously, but are to be rebuked in others. Of 
course, when due to doesn’t dangle, it is properly used, that is, whenever 
it preserves its quality as an adjective. Webster (1935) defines due as fol- 
lows: 

Owing or attributable (¢o something); ascribable, as to a cause; as, his death 
was due to pneumonia;—often erroneously used in the phrase due to, mean- 
ing ‘‘because of,’ modifying a verb in the manner of a compound preposition; as, 
he failed due to lack of study. 


Presently, when it is borne in upon readers that Webster, too, defines 
due to by owing to, and owing to by due to, as he does, and writers like Miss 
Falk increase in number and persist in its adverbial use, it will be held to 
be adverbial also, and one reason—the only one—for its condemnation 
will have disappeared. Professor Robert C. Pooley has a full discussion of 
the locution in all its aspects in his Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on 
English (1933), quoting in part Professor John Samuel Kenyon’s article 
in American Speech, VI, 63. 


WALLACE RICE 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RECENT EDUCATION STATISTICS 


The Statistical Summary of Education for 1931-32 recently published by 
the Federal Office of Education reveals that more than 30,350,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in full-time day schools during that year. Students 
numbering 833,000 graduated from high school this year, while 138,000 
graduated from first-degree courses in colleges. Of the 1,063,000 teachers 
in the United States, about 700,000 are in elementary schools; about 
350,000 in secondary schools; and about go,ooo in colleges. 

The Statistical Summary, containing complete facts and figures on 
American education, is available for five cents from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Subscribers who will change their addresses during the summer are re- 
quested to send a notice of such change to the English Journal, 211 W. 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois, to insure prompt delivery. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


President, CHARLES SwAIN Tuomas, Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. WiLBuR HATFIELD, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois 
First SESSION, TUESDAY, JULY 2, 2:00 P.M. 
Topic: The Changing Curriculum in Elementary English 
Chairman: To be announced. 
Writing Experiences in the Elementary School 
Miss Carot EpmMonpson, Group Leader and Supervisor, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College 
Recreational Reading for Elementary School Children 
Miss Etuet Hoimes, Principal of the Wyman School, Denver Public 
Schools 
Changing Points of View Concerning the Teaching of the Language Arts 


in the Elementary School 
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Dr. Paut McKez, Director of Elementary Education, Colorado State 
College of Education 


SECOND SESSION, WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 2:00 P.M. 


Topic: English and Literature in the Secondary Schools and Colleges 
Chairman: E. A. Cross, State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Teaching Silent Reading: A Report on a Federal Project 
STELLA S. CENTER, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City 
The Integration of English and Literature with Related Subjects in Col- 
lege and High School Curricula. What Is Possible, Reasonable, and 
Desirable? 
a) A Radical Statement 
Joun J. DEBorrR, Chicago Normal College 
b) A Conservative Statement 
GEORGE F. REYNOLDs, University of Colorado 
To open informal discussion: Witt1AM L. WRINKLE, Colorado State 
College of Education; ALLAN ABBott, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


A NEW SERVICE FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


English teachers are invited to write to their state representatives of 
the National Council of Teachers of English for organizational informa- 
tion or for volunteer assistance for professional work in their section or 
locality. For co-operative service on national problems inquiries should 
be addressed to the chairman, Professor Holland D. Roberts, of Stanford 
University. 

The Public Relations Committee now has representatives in forty-five 
states, and the District of Columbia, Canada, and Hawaii. Other areas 
are to be represented as soon as leading teachers of English can be secured. 
The state leaders now representing the Public Relations Committee are: 


Alabama...........M. Aline Bright, Murphy High School, Mobile 
Arizona...........Florence G. Emery, Union High School, Phoenix 
Arkansas.......... Eliza F. Hoskins, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock 
California..........Mary Louise Kleinecke, State Teachers College, San 
Francisco 

rere Kate Wood Ashley, Morey Junior High School, Denver 
Connecticut........Herbert E. Fowler, State Teachers College, New Britain 
Delaware.......... Ethel V. Ward, Wilmington High School, Wilmington 
District of Columbia Alice J. Du Breuil, Central High School, Washington 
Margaret W. Boutelle, University of Florida, Gainesville 


Georgia............Rosa Fletcher, Commercial High School, Atlanta 
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G. M. Miller, University of Idaho, Moscow 

ee Sophia Camenisch, Chicago Normal College, Chicago 

Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago High School, 

Chicago 

Indiana............Margaret Southwick, Public Schools, Gary 

A. Starbuck, Iowa State College, Ames 

eer Vera Knickerbocker, Wichita High School East, Wichita 

Kentucky..........F. J. Davis, DuPont Manual Training High School, 
Louisville 

Louisiana.......... Sophie M. Hansen, John McDonogh High School, New 
Orleans 

eee Philip L. Garland, High School, Brunswick 

Massachusetts......Trentwell Mason White, Curry School of Expression, 
Boston 

Michigan.......... Marquis Shattuck, Board of Education, Detroit 

Minnesota......... Harriet Lucas, South High School, Minneapolis 

Mississippi.........Alma Hickman, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg 

Ruth Bynum, High School, Webster Groves 

ee Lucia B. Mirrielees, University of Montana, Missoula 

Ps odes os Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High School, Lincoln 

New Hampshire. .. .George L. Snelling, High School, Manchester 

New Jersey........ Hazel B. Poole, West Side High School, Newark 

New Mexico....... Lester Raines, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas 

New York......... Philip Horowitz, Seward Park High School, New York City 


Mary C. Foley, Washington Junior High School, Rochester 
North Carolina... .. Mildred English, Public Schools, Raleigh 
North Dakota......Mabel E. Williams, Central High School, Fargo 


Evaline Harrington, West High School, Columbus 
eee Ward H. Green, Central High School, Tulsa 
ae Edna Mingus, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Pennsylvania...... .Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, Indiana 
Rhode Island... ... Mary L. Roberts, Classical High School, Providence 
South Carolina... .. Mendel S. Fletcher, Furman University, Greenville 
South Dakota...... Millicent Cooper, Senior High School, Mitchell 
Tennessee..........Gertrude Geraghty, Humes High School, Memphis 

Merrill Bishop, Board of Education, San Antonio 
eer Florence H. Newcomb, Senior High School, Ogden 
Vermont...........Ruth E. French, High School, Montpelier 
eee Grady Garrett, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond 
Washington........ O. B. Sperlin, University of Washington, Seattle 
Wisconsin......... Verna L. Newsome, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 
Wyoming.......... Eva H. Stephenson, Senior High School, Cheyenne 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


According to a recent announcement of the Public Relations Commitee 
“These appointed teachers perform many services for the National Coun- 
cil, one of which is acting as liaison officers between the council and local 
English associations. Members of English groups who want information 
about affiliation with the National Council, who wish to arrange for an 
exhibit of Council publications at one of their meetings, or to obtain a 
speaker on one or more of the Council’s activities are referred to their 
state representative. 

“Our representatives are prepared to furnish information about in- 
dividual membership in the National Council, annual Council meetings, 
Council publications, and work of committees. They will be glad to re- 
ceive news items about important activities of local English organizations 
and new methods of teaching English significant enough to receive 
national notice. 

“We shall appreciate any co-operation given our committee workers in 
their efforts to make the National Council of Teachers of English more 
useful to teachers throughout the United States, Canada, or wherever 
English is read or spoken.” 


A PROVOCATIVE CONVENTION 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English was held in Cambridge and Boston on Friday and 
Saturday, March 8 and 9. The program was outstanding in its timeliness 
and range of interest and appeal. The speakers were unusually stimulat- 
ing, and the audiences consistently large. 

“English Teaching and the Motion Pictures” was the general theme of 
the Harvard Conference, sponsored jointly by the convening group and 
the Harvard Teachers Association. Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard 
University, was the genial chairman. He correctly characterized the con- 
ference as “a happy time of real enlightenment.” Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 
secretary of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America 
and former governor of Maine, was the first speaker. Mr. Milliken pre- 
sented first-hand information and a number of startling facts. ‘‘In the 
motion picture,” he declared, “drama has for the first time taken the form 
that interests the masses.” He spoke frankly of the need of improving the 
artistic and moral aspects of the cinema and submitted aggressive self- 
discipline and the adjustment of the films to the needs of the entire family, 
including young children, as two steps in bringing about reform. 

Miss Eleanor R. Johnson, English Department, Brookline High School, 


H 
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read an informative paper on “Guideposts for Motion-Picture Apprecia- 
tion in Our English Classes.” She urged that the correlation between 
motion pictures and school work be introduced naturally. Miss Johnson 
told of her plan of having a classroom discussion of the good pictures in 
the neighborhood theaters. The discussions are held once a week and last 
fifteen minutes. Those who are unable to attend the theater are encour- 
aged to read the play or novel which suggested the movie under considera- 
tion. If there is sufficient interest, Miss Johnson recommended that a 
motion-picture club be organized, with its membership limited to twenty- 
five. 

A different point of view from that of Miss Johnson was revealed in a 
provocative discussion by Mr. George L. Rohrbough, English Depart- 
ment, Newton High School. His paper bore the title ‘““The Scylla and 
Charybdis of the Problem.” Mr. Rohrbough emphasized the danger of 
children’s judging the classics ‘on a movie basis.” ‘Too often,” he de- 
clared, “the false, the shoddy, the downright indecent are culled from the 
books and given undue prominence.” Mr. Rohrbough objected to using 
movies in the classroom as psychological ‘‘guinea pigs.” ‘‘Children regard 
movies as entertainment,” he said, “and don’t want them lugged into 
the classroom for study. We forget too often that the student has a few 
sacred rights..... Back to your books! Don’t chase every butterfly 
to make your teaching interesting.” 

The Harvard dinner at the Hotel Continental was a delightful affair. 
The president of the association, Professor Hewette E. Joyce, Dartmouth 
College, served as toastmaster. Miss Frances Lester Warner (Mrs. Mayo 
Hersey) gave a charmingly witty talk that was greatly enjoyed. Her 
subject was “On the Brink of Writing.” Writing, according to Miss 
Warner, is something “that takes the place of gambling in an intelligent 
life.’ She divided teachers into two main groups, those who are now 
writing and those who say they will never write, thus dismissing romance 
from their lives. Miss Warner enumerated four kinds of “push” that will 
shove one over the brink into writing: (1) the book you read; (2) the 
push of the “word” (Miss Warner said she was impelled to write because 
her high-school principal once told her that he would like to see some of 
her writing twenty years hence); (3) the inspiration of “‘the cash”; (4) 
the influence of someone near you, such as one’s associate; (5) the push 
of the crisis (being called upon to write an article or to make a speech 
forces one to organize his material into concrete form). 

Of great interest was the discussion of “Censorship” by the Rev. 
Russell M. Sullivan, S.J., Boston College, and Dr. Henry W. Longfellow 
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Dana, Cambridge. The sincerity of each speaker was apparent. Their 
views were diametrically opposed; each defended his position with vigor 
and intelligence. Father Sullivan contended that most of the difficulty 
with censorship is that the public has a wrong understanding of its func- 
tion and intention. He expressed the conviction that all entertainment 
tends to degenerate. Freedom of speech is one of the advantages given 
to a citizen to exercise within the law. To live in a democracy it is neces- 
sary to subject one’s self to the rule of the many for the good ofall. Father 
Sullivan maintained that the theater could not be ‘“‘a moral clinic” for 
the depraved. If religion were a vital force in every life, he felt that censor- 
ship would be unnecessary. 

“The trouble with censorship,” said Dr. Dana, “is not with its mo- 
tives, but with its results, which are often different from what was in- 
tended.’’ Why should the clergy decide what the actor is to say, asked 
Dr. Dana, when it would be absurd for the actor to tell the clergy what 
to say? When vice is treated lightly, it is permitted; and when treated 
seriously, it is banned. Inevitably Dr. Dana discussed the recent banning 
by the mayor of Boston of Sean O’Casey’s Within the Gates. Censorship, 
he felt, is not true to the spirit of the best Catholicism or the truest 
Protestantism. By censorship, freedom of thought and speech, art, truth, 
and virtue are greatly harmed; it prevents us from moving freely in a 
world of culture. 

The general theme of the meeting at the Hotel Statler, Boston, was 
“English Scholarship and English Teaching.” Professor Joyce was 
chairman. The papers were read by Mr. Alan R. Blackmer, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover; Professor Ada L. Snell, Mount Holyoke College; and Mr. 
B. Floyd Rinker, Newton High School. Miss Snell expressed the convic- 
tion that it was not the primary function of the English teacher to build 
character as a part of the subject. Character must always be a by-prod- 
uct. English literature is not concerned with morals; it does not have to 
preach. She urged teachers to give their pupils an intimate knowledge of 
books. “Books are not bloodless substitutes for life,” said Miss Snell; 
“they are more red-blooded than the life most of us live.’”’ She advised 
teachers to use the classics as models for the pupil’s writing. Classes 
ought to be divided into interest-levels, and the dullest pupils should “be 
made to like to read.”’ The English teacher’s job is to give children a 
knowledge of books. 

Mr. Rinker, who recently spent a year in England studying the English 
school system, deplored the dearth of genuine scholarship in the American 
high schools. Teaching and research should go hand in hand. Research 
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prevents the teacher from becoming stagnant. What we need, in the 
opinion of Mr. Rinker, is excellent scholars who are also great teachers. 

Education is increasing a student’s area of experience and observation, 
according to Professor Sophie C. Hart, Wellesley College, who opened the 
discussion on the general theme. Professor Hart told how, at Wellesley, 
a frontal attack is made on letter-writing by the instructors in Freshman 
English. An effort is made to demonstrate what real sharing of experiences 
can be in letter-writing. In this way Miss Hart felt students could be 
taught how to meet their parents, not on a child level, but on the plane 
of maturity. Further discussion brought out the need of using composi- 
tion to tap the experience and interest of the pupil. The task of an Eng- 
lish teacher is to make literature an experience for the student. Books 
were considered necessary to feed the expanding life of the pupil. We 
must bear in mind, suggested Professor Charles Swain Thomas, that a 
student philosophizes when he examines a piece of literature critically. He 
emphasized the importance of the teacher’s knowing about special work 
being done successfully in special places, no matter how remote. 

The English Lunch Club met at the Hotel Statler, with Professor 
Charles Swain Thomas as toastmaster. The program was lighter and less 
academic than those that had preceded it. The speakers were allowed to 
frisk a bit, to air their prejudices, and to ride their hobbies. Professor A. B. 
DeMille, Simmons College, told of his interest in Pirandello and read 
selections from Six Characters in Search of an Author. He conveyed his 
enthusiasm to his hearers and aroused much interest in a dramatist not 
sufficiently well known. 

“Feeding the Hungry Sheep” was the subject of a humorous and spar- 
kling talk by Professor John Chilton Scammell, Boston University. The 
sheep, said Professor Scammell, were not the pupils but the teachers. 
How are teachers to be kept fresh and radiant? Do our pupils feed us on 
delicacies and delights to lure us to do better teaching? Do you and your 
youngsters ever let yourselves go? These were some of the questions 
Professor Scammell asked his hearers. 

Mr. Ben Ames Williams, well-known writer, was the last speaker. 
Mr. Williams pointed out to his audience that he believed teachers of 
writing were engaged in a hopeless, foredoomed profession. Anyone who 
has talent to write must teach himself, said Mr. Williams. A person who 
must be taught will not learn to write well. Mr. Williams made a plea 
for the appreciation of the music of words. He felt that English was 
taught much more effectively now than when he was in college. “Be 
violently interested and enthusiastic about what you teach” was his 
advice to his listeners. 
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In a recent article on “American Education and Colleges” in the New 
York Herald Tribune, Gertrude Stein wrote: “ I find education every- 
where and in New England it is everywhere, it is thought about every- 
where in America everywhere but only in New Enlgand is it done as much 
as it is thought about.” 

This conference was more than a chance for English teachers to as- 
semble to “talk shop.” Much was “thought about’; horizons were 
broadened and points of view enlarged. It is hoped that better teaching 
will result and that it will be “done” at least as much as it was “thought 
about” at this thirty-fifth annual meeting. 

KENNETH D. LONGSDORF 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


According to an announcement in a recent issue of Progressive Educa- 
tion, two important new pamphlets dealing with education in the southern 
states may be obtained free from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 South 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In these pamphlets, “Every Tenth Pupil” 
and “School Money in Black and White,” the Rosenwald Fund endorses 
the present national appeal for federal aid to education but urges that aid 
to the southern states be conditioned on an equalization of the expendi- 
ture as between white and Negro pupils in each state. 


THE BEST SELLERS! 
March 18 to April 15 


FICTION 


. Green Light, by Lloyd C. Douglas. March 12. (H. M.) $2.50. 
. Claudius, the God, by Robert Graves. April 1. (S. & H.) $3.00. 
. Now We Set Out, by Susan Ertz. April 5. (App.-Cent.) $2.50. 
. Pylon, by William Faulkner. March 25. (S. & H.) $2.50. 
Of Time and the River, by Thomas Wolfe. March 8. (Scrib.) $3.00. 
. The Spanish Cape Mystery, by Ellery Queen. April 5. (Stokes) 
$2.00. 
7. Beauty for Ashes, by Grace L. Hill. March 21. (Lipp.) $2.00. 
8. Death in the Air, by Agatha Christie. March 20. (D. M.) $2.00. 


An N 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books are 
included. 
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9. Time Out of Mind, by Rachel Field. April 2. (Macm.) $2.50. 

10. He Sent Forth a Raven, by Elizabeth Roberts. March 22. (Viking) 
$2.50. 

GENERAL 

1. Inflaion Ahead! What to Do about It, by W. M. Kiplinger and 
Frederick Shelton. February 23. (S. & S.) $1.00. 

2. My Old World, by Ernest Dimnet. March 26. (S. & S.) $2.50. 

3. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5, 1934. 
(Viking) $2.75. 

4. Francis the First, by Francis Hackett. March 1. (D. D.) $3.00. 

5. Why Not Try God? by Mary Pickford. November 9. (Kinsey) $1.00. 

6. Rats, Lice and History, by Hans Zinsser. February 8. (L. B.) $2.75. 

7. Personal History, by Vincent Sheean. February 1. (D. D.) $3.00. 

8. Skin Deep, by E. C. Phillips. November 27. (Vang.) $2.00. 

9. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, 1932. (Whit- 
tlesey) $1.50. 

10. Ships, and How They Sailed the Seven Seas, by Hendrik W. Van 
Loon. February 21. (S. & S.) $3.00. 


THE PERIODICALS 
PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


A strong plea that the schools face the problem of race prejudice 
frankly and fearlessly is made by Professor Alain Locke, of Howard 
University, in the March Progressive Education magazine. Declaring that 
the complacency and the indifference of the school to the issue of social 
antipathies constitute indirect encouragement to those who foment these 
antagonisms, Mr. Locke demands that the methods of preventive medi- 
cine be applied to this problem. “The close observer scarcely needs the 
vagaries of ‘100% Americanism’ or the recurring rampancy of Ku- 
Kluxism to convince him that in fact we have only a precarious truce.”’ 

The pupil should be deliberately educated rather than arbitrarily 
indoctrinated with regard to the whole problem of social and cultural 
differences. Since we are all hyphenates in one sense or another, our pupils 
should be taught to face this fact frankly and to trace all of the diverse 
strains and cultural sources present in American life, without singling out 
a few minority traditions and problems, such as those of the Negroes and 
the Jewish people. By this means group vanity and egotism would be 
rendered intellectually impossible or ridiculous. Unless we deliberately 
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and consciously educate against bias and prejudice we shall have both in 
increasing intensity. 

The child should be conditioned with a favorable emotional set toward 
other groups, through study of folk songs and picturesque differences and 
by appeal to the child’s natural curiosity. Upon this broadened interest 
should be built the more formal intellectual acquaintance with the his- 
torical and cultural reason for the racial and social differences. More- 
over, the child should have as many contacts as possible with the ways 
of the various minority groups. 


Among the many interesting activities of the Speech Arts Department 
of the Tulsa Central High School described in the January, 1935, North 
Central Association Quarterly by Eli Foster is the writing of a pageant 
on the history of secondary education in preparation for the Tercenten- 
nial Celebration of American Secondary Education. According to Mr. 
Foster the pageant will require altogether different speaking and writing, 
acting, and directing from those needed in other pageants sponsored by 
the department. The pageant is but one of a large and diversified series 
of expressional activities. Readers, players, and speakers appear con- 
stantly before civic clubs, church organizations, and miscellaneous groups 
in the community. Pupils’ services are utilized in the weekly school radio 
programs which deal with the main objectives of various types of work 
done in Tulsa schools. Much time is given, moreover, to the preparation 
and production of assembly programs, in the planning of which the stu- 
dents participate. Students are introduced to the fundamentals of good 
speaking in all the English classes of the school. The reading and acting 
of plays constitute a large part of the speech program of the Tulsa Tech- 
nical High School. 


Professor Burges Johnson, of Syracuse University, performed a much- 
needed service by exposing in the January 12, 1935, issue of School and 
Society the petty grafting, extravagance, and waste characteristic of the 
production of many college annuals. Professor Johnson alleges the fol- 
lowing conditions to be common in American colleges: Inexperienced boys 
handle funds ranging from two hundred to twenty-five hundred dollars 
annually. The college annual is usually so elaborate that it must be sold 
at a loss. Deficits are made up by exorbitant taxes against campus or- 
ganizations and by advertising secured through coercive measures. The 
editor and business manager of the college annual customarily receive 
bribes for the letting of contracts to printers and photographers. 
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In many colleges the situation has been improved in recent years by 
the drastic method of appointing an administrative officer or alumnus to 
take over the management of publication. At Syracuse University the 
college administration has fixed certain conditions under which students 
may continue to publish an annual. A budget is prepared based upon 
subscriptions of three dollars per book already secured by action of the 
class, plus outside subscriptions, receipts from advertising, and a reduced 
tax upon campus organizations. With the total cost of publication thus 
established, printers are invited to bid not upon price but upon originality 
of design. The successful bidder is responsible for all costs of engraving 
and binding. 


The following quotations are taken from a notable editorial which 
appeared in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin and which was printed in the 
March 23, 1935, issue of School and Society: 

“Again Harvard may find inspiration in her own past. In an article in 
this issue of the Bulletin Professor Samuel E. Morison calls attention to 
the fact that Harvard has never imposed religious or political tests on her 
students or teachers, although at the time of her foundation such tests 
were customary in all the universities of Christendom. He ascribes this 
departure to the fact that the founders and early governors of Harvard 
were for the most part graduates of the University of Cambridge, where 
“swearing” had become a farce, an incentive to dissimulation, and an 
instrument of petty tyranny. From such, Harvard and the schools and 
colleges of America generally have been comparatively free for 300 years. 

“Dictators and dictatorially-minded agitators invariably try to tamper 
with education. They wish to control men’s minds and thoughts, as well 
as their bodies; and they wish to control the minds of youth during the 
formative period of their growth..... It argues a lack of faith in the 
American tradition on the part of those very persons who represent them- 
selves as its advocates. It is an attack not only on the American tradition 
of free discussion, but also on the university principle of intellectual 
liberty...... It is to be hoped that all Harvard men will be its cham- 


pions.” 


In a forward-looking article in the January, 1935, issue of the J/linois 
Teacher, J. Hal Connor declares that the classes in English composition 
could be measurably improved and vitalized through the discussion of 
current problems. He believes that while the emphasis should be upon 
information as opposed to propaganda, it is the further responsibility of 
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the English teacher to encourage the development of attitudes of a de- 
sirable sort, but we can help our students in building a better America 
without asking them to become Democrats, Republicans, or Socialists. 
We can picture to them the need of a government which is honest, what- 
ever party is in power. “We can picture an America where there is no 
starvation and little need for our charity.” This principle is particularly 
applicable to the problem of developing international good-will and toler- 
ance of other national and racial groups. 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

Pearl S. Buck, the author of the famous trilogy, The Good Earth, Sons, 
and The Mother, and the more recent best-seller, A House Divided, writes 
a charming autobiographical sketch in the March 2, 1935, issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Of particular interest are her comments on 
the circumstances surrounding her writing of The Good Earth, the novel 
which won her international fame. Mrs. Buck tells how she slipped up 
to her little attic room and for a few minutes each day pounded out her 
first novel upon a decrepit old typewriter. In spite of the fact that she had 
the responsibility of taking care of children and an invalid father and of 
teaching school at night and keeping house for two families besides, she 
was able to write rapidly. “It was all on the tips of my fingers, what I had 
to say, and it went very fast even in the odd minutes, in spite of the fact 
that I was in an environment which did not and could not take novel- 
writing or novels seriously, and even I myself came to consider it a secret 
indulgence and to feel guiltily that I was depriving others of my services 
when I was working on my book.” 

Not all the comment on Mrs. Buck’s new book was favorable. The 
author was frequently disappointed to read unsympathetic and intolerant 
reviews, as well as numerous letters from fundamentalist leaders and lay- 
men who thought that she should have ignored the unpleasant facts of 
sin and suffering and that she should have confined herself to laboring 
for the “glory of Jesus Christ.” Mrs. Buck believes that the true artist 
will not use his ability for the glory of any cause but that he will let his 
writing flower as it will in order that he may portray human beings only 
as he sees them. 


By a curious coincidence Scribner’s Magazine for April came out with 
a leading article by John Strachey called ‘Should I Be Deported?” on 
almost the very day when the United States immigration authorities 
placed him on trial on charges that he is a deportable alien. The article 
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was written originally in response to agitation in the Hearst press for his 
deportation. 

Mr. Strachey’s defense seems to be in general that he has not engaged 
in political activity, nor advocated action of any kind during his stay in 
the United States. He declares that a great many Americans who do not 
share his point of view wish to retain the right to hear his and any other 
point of view with reference to the economic situation freely discussed. 
Mr. Strachey summarizes his position in the following words: 

The question at issue is whether during our remaining years of comparative 
social stability—and we do not know how long they may be—we shall hear each 
other’s views and meet in careful and scientific discussion. I believe that it is 
enormously important that such discussion and debate should take place. For 
I believe that it is only by such discussion that the degree of dislocation and 
violence which racks the world today, and threatens to engulf it tomorrow, can 
even be minimized. I believe that it is only by achieving a scientific compre- 
hension of the nature of our present economic system, of its past achievements 
and its present disorders, that we can hope to prevent the supreme violence of 
modern international war, and to diminish, at any rate, the ever growing civil 
violence which a failure to understand the nature of our system is bringing upon 
us. 


In commenting on “The Case of Mr. Strachey” the Nation declares 
that “it appears as though Commissioner MacCormack fell into his 
metaphysical labyrinth not because the law makes it mandatory on him 
to be ridiculous but because a ‘red hunt’ is in progress, and the men who 
are conducting it, notably Mr. Hearst, show strength.” The Nation 
editorial goes on to declare that while that magazine stands firmly for the 
maintenance of government against violence from the right or the left, 
it does not believe that it is in danger from the Communist party, but from 
the faked hysteria of red-hunters who pretend they are afraid that the 
government may be overthrown. 


The Rev. David Carl Colony, a priest of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, writing in the April Forum, hurls the charge that Father Coughlin 
is building Fascism under the Cross. In support of his position he quotes 
an assortment of thirteen statements which in general seem to be in- 
distinguishable from each other in general outlook and which are taken 
from the lips of Hitler, Mussolini, and Father Coughlin. Rev. Colony 
points out the fact that those groups proclaiming themselves to be Fas- 
cists are primarily brotherhoods of shirt-peddlers, while the true Ameri- 
can Fascists disavow any Mussolini-Hitler leanings. 

According to this analysis Father Coughlin supported the President in 
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the formative period of his movement, but by 1934 had developed suf- 
ficient strength of his own to demonstrate his power against the President 
on the World Court issue. The American brand of Fascism is here de- 
clared to be more dangerous than the European, because it claims the 
approval of God, the pope, and the bishop, and therefore transcends all 
the factional and party lines. If the time comes when American heads 
“roll in the dust”’ the executioner will be more than a civil officer; he will 
be the handy man of God, the keeper of a priestly office. The Rev. Colony 
charges that there is an understanding between Huey Long and Father 
Coughlin and that the radio priest is pledged to support Long openly or 
by indirection in the latter’s campaign for the presidency. Coughlin’s 
ambition by this interpretation is to be the power behind the throne. 

The Rev. Colony directs a plea to the Roman Catholic church to express 
itself in relation to its attitude toward Coughlin in order that Americans 
may plan an intelligent defense against the enemies of democracy. 


The American National Red Cross has published a pamphlet called 
Red Cross Operations, a statement authorized by the Central Committee, 
intended as a reply to an article by John L. Spivak in the November, 
1934, American Mercury, which was summarized recently in the English 
Journal. The pamphlet issues categorical denials of all of Mr. Spivak’s 
charges and submits figures from its records in defense of its organization 
and operations. The pamphlet may be had from the Central Committee 
in Washington, D.C. 

A comment on Mr. Spivak’s article appeared also in the December, 
1934, Survey. Mr. Kellogg points out in his editorial that Mr. Spivak has 
confused the operations of the American Relief Administration with those 
of the Red Cross. So far as the distribution of wheat is concerned, Mr. 
Kellogg declares that it was the intention of Congress that “the cost of 
placing this wheat in homes in the form of flour would be paid for from 
the wheat.” He charges that Mr. Spivak has made the Red Cross the 
whipping-boy for an indictment of the capitalist system. 

Mr. Spivak had also charged that the Red Cross set aside four million 
dollars for special war reserve from “the pennies of school children and 
the dollars of hard-working men and women” taken “under the guise of 
needing them to feed hungry Americans” at the time of the drought re- 
lief in 1930-31. The Survey editorial explains that the four million dollars 
referred to was the balance of a special reserve for national and inter- 
national emergencies originally set up at the close of World War relief 
operations, and restricted to be drawn upon for immediate use in the 
event of another war. 
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Allen Tate evaluates in his opaque, sprawling prose the present status 
of the profession of letters in the South in the April, 1935, issue of the 
Virginia Quarterly Review. Mr. Tate’s chief complaint seems to be the 
dominance of our industrial civilization and the influence of commercial- 
ism upon prevailing standards in literature. He particularly deplores the 
fact that the southern writer is generally driven to New York by the 
absence of a professional spirit and professional opportunities in the South. 
The prevailing fashions in the New York literary world and the European 
influences that drift across to the great metropolis have taken possession 
of the literary mind in the South. The cash possibilities of a “best-seller” 
have been too alluring to the southern writers. Mr. Tate’s concluding 
paragraph summarizes his position with clarity: 

“The political future of America will decide whether there is to be an 
American profession of letters: it will decide also whether there is to be a 
special southern variety. The South has had little chance for a great 
literary tradition under the successive powers of aristocracy and plutoc- 
racy. What is the next power to be? A few southern writers will hope 
that it may be nothing that we have had before. Let us be prepared to 
name the unborn child, should he care for the fond detachment of the arts, 
Independence.” 

Far more significant and far more hopeful is Gerald W. Johnson’s 
analysis in the same magazine of “The Horrible South.” Mr. Johnson 
finds vigor and substance in the work of Julia Peterkin, DuBose Heyward, 
and Paul Green, because they revealed the real South. To four other 
writers who have offended and shocked the “Conservative Confederates”’ 
—T. S. Stribling, Thomas Wolfe, William Faulkner, and Erskine Cald- 
well—he extends credit for establishing a favorable reputation for south- 
ern writing. These “mentions of death, hell, and the grave,” are, in 
Mr. Johnson’s opinion, an indictment of the prevailing mores of the South. 
The evils about which these men write do not proceed from the depraved 
imaginations of the novelists: they exist because the South has tolerated 
them. “There are men,” explains Johnson, “who have walked through 
some of the scenes described in Sanctuary without turning a hair, but 
William Faulkner screamed until he curdled the blood of half the country. 
Who is the more civilized—Faulkner or the men who were never horrified 
by a real lynching half as much as they were by his description of one? 
When is the South more civilized—when its young men view its horrors 
impassively, or when they are so revolted that they howl until the con- 
tinent rings again?” 

Mr. Johnson sees in this “cult of horror’ the evidence of returning 
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youth to the South. Unpleasant as this writing is, it is a sign that south- 
erners are beginning to grapple courageously and vigorously with the 
problems of the modern South. “The pretty literature of thirty years 
ago... . reeked of tuberoses and funeral flowers. An undertaker’s parlor 
banked with floral designs smells sweeter than a compost-heap; but death 
is in the midst of one, and the promise of a golden harvest in the other.”’ 
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A NEW COLLEGE RHETORIC 


“Nobody was ever cured by the medicine he left in the bottle or fed by 
the flour he left in the bin; nor will anybody be improved by the page he 
leaves unread,” declares the Preface of College Rhetoric.t This opening 
advice, pungent and practical, is typical of the book. Although the 
authors have an intense respect for the beauty and miracle of language, 
they are yet canny enough to remember that the average college Fresh- 
man eyes dithyrambs with extreme suspicion; they have therefore couched 
their exhortations to him in homely, practical, and oftentimes witty 
terms. 

Avowedly “conservative”—so say the Maryland professors who wrote 
it—the book nevertheless manages to present a few surprises for its 
readers. Perforated practice leaves (with extra-paginal numbering) 
inserted at the end of each chapter make the volume at once text and 
workbook (also invalidating it for resale!). The content leans heavily on 
mechanics, as a running list of the chapter headings will show: “The 
Manuscript” (including pictures of acceptable handwriting), “The 
Theme,” “Words,” “Figures of Speech,” “Statements,” “The Mechanics 
of the Sentence” (including diagramming), “Punctuation,” “Spelling,” 
“Principles of Rhetorical Style,” “Principles of Descriptive and Narra- 
tive Writing,” “Elements of Verse Form.” 

The amount of space given to these chapters further augments the 
emphasis upon mechanics. “Principles of Rhetorical Style,”’ for example, 
is reduced to a mere 7 pages; “Words” (which has been extended to in- 
clude not only problems of diction and vocabulary but also of gaammar— 
case, tense, mode, number, etc.), is a chapter of 70-odd pages. Inciden- 
tally, those who have been nurtured on the Leonard concepts of usage 
will be pained to find the distinctions between “shall” and “will” pre- 
sented here sans benefit of doubt. 

Except for a list of almost 200 theme subjects, little attention is paid 
to ideas, to providing the student with something important that he 
wants to say. One misses in this book a sense of the larger aspects of 
theme writing. He has a feeling that he has always a microscope in hand. 


*Homer C. House and Susan E. Harman, College Rhetoric. Prentice-Hall Inc., 


1934. $2.25. 
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Perhaps the emphasis of College Rhetoric upon mechanics is valid. 
Certain it is that however solemnly we may say that college is no place 
to teach mechanics, the margins of the themes we return are generously 
splattered with symbols referring to spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
Probably this book presents mechanics with as much enthusiasm and 
spontaneity as can easily be infused into the subject. 

There are many roads to Rome. College Rhetoric points a safe, well- 
trodden way, plentiful with sign posts. The scenery is familiar, but it’s 
ballyhooed with a new zest. The chief question for instructors in Fresh- 
man English to consider is whether or not it points the road they wish to 


travel. 
CaroL Hovious 
San BENITO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 


JUNIOR LITERATURE 


“There is a high art of reading as well as of writing” writes Walter L. 
Hervey in the Foreword to his recent anthology of literary types.t In 
order to enrich the reading of pupils, the author enthusiastically advo- 
cates study of figures of speech, verse forms, vocabulary, and other 
technical sources of literary art usually included in reputable classroom 
routine. The result of such study should produce in the youthful stu- 
dent “. ...a desire to read more, and a deepened insight and a height- 
ened pleasure in so doing.” 

In the 561 pages of the anthology are found selections from eighty 
authors, American and English, with a fairly even distribution between 
poetry and prose. The selections, probably intended to serve four years 
in high school, represent great variety in subject matter and difficulty. 
Though it is impossible to do more than indicate the scope of material in 
so brief a review, attention should be directed to the presence of much 
fresh material not ordinarily found in an anthology. To give the volume 
balance, approximately one-fourth of the poetry is that which is to be 
found in every anthology. Braving the storm of criticism for using cut- 
tings from longer stories, Mr. Hervey lists eleven cuttings from novels, 
including, among others, Les Miserables, Vanity Fair, Treasure Island, 
and The Talisman. In each case, a part is chosen which makes a satis- 
factory story unit. With the exception of one ballad, folk literature is 
not represented in this volume. 


* Walter L. Hervey, Junior Literature for High School. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1934. Pp. 584. 
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In the Preface and in the Table of Contents the implication is that the 
arrangement is to be by types, the first three divisions being labeled 
“Types of Prose,” ‘Types of Poetry,” and ‘Short Stories.”” Many types 
of prose and poetry are included under the first two heads, however, with 
no definition or identification. The rest of the book is classified by subject 
matter, under such topics as “Humorous Sketches,” ‘Wit and Wisdom in 
Verse,” “Heart of Man,” “Catalogue of Lovely Things,” and “A Play,” 
the complete text of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Editorially, student helps are organized to promote reading aims 
quoted in the foreword. Introductory explanations are made as they 
seem necessary. Following the selections, suggestions intending to aid 
interpretation are made in topic form, followed by the editor’s questions 
and comments. In these directions the editor ordinarily uses the vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure we associate with a text in English, 
though in his enthusiasm to catch the reader’s interest he sometimes 
assumes very informal speech. At such times the reader is startled to find 
phrases written as sentences, or to read a sub-title for Jean Valjean, ‘The 
Mayor Who Had Done Time,” or to catch the colloquial tang of a ques- 
tion, “How did he come to get off the track?” asked in connection with 
“Hudson’s Voyage.” 

Approximately half of the authors in the book are included in seventeen 
pages of biographical sketches. To aid the pupil to find material for 
further reading, the editor has added rather short lists of well-selected 
titles after each division of literature. These lists are one of the most 
helpful features of the book, though it would help greatly to give the 
titles of volumes in which individual poems can be found. 

Emity R. Orcutt 


Oak PARK AND RIVER Forest TownsHip HicH SCHOOL 
Oak Park, ILLINOIS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Of Time and the River. By Thomas Wolfe. Scribner’s. $3.00. 

George Gant, a brooding, sensitive boy born of plain people in North Carolina, is the 
hero of this tale of the time of youth—the river of life. His first journey to Harvard— 
the rush and energy and speed (above all speed) of the train, with confused glimpses of 
cities and landscape and people—is symbolic of his lonely, puzzled, seeking journey 
through youth, from New England to Oxford and France and back to the expanses of 
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mysterious frustrated America. Gant became a writer; “the words were wrung out of 
him in a kind of bloody sweat’”’—as they seem to be wrung out of the author in this 
powerful but long, confused, disintegrated story of an unadjusted young man. 


Grandsons. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $2.50. 

In The Native’s Return Louis Adamic wrote of the return visit to Carniola of a young 
man who had become a staunch American. Now he writes of America as this young 
man sees it and as it is seen by three grandsons of Anton Gale, immigrant from Carniola 
killed in the Haymarket riot. One boy is a writer, one a gangster, and one a labor 
leader. All the young people are questioning life. The book is scarcely a novel, but is a 
sympathetic, longing treatment of the problem of young America. 


The Pumpkin Coach. By Louis Paul. Literary Guild. 

To Uan Koé, the cultured Samoan protege of Father Francis, America was a para- 
dise which he must see. For one day he felt it marvelously beautiful. Then his ex- 
periences grew and he came to know its squalor, its craftiness, and its dishonesty, but 
as he wandered from San Francisco to New York he found also—by looking for it— 
beauty and friendship and the wider life he had craved. A sympathetic and rather 
hopeful view of American life as seen through the eyes of a foreign lad. 


Morning in Gascony. By Jay William Hudson. D. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Many readers will remember with pleasure Hudson’s Abbé Pierre. The author 
married a Gascon woman and is familiar with the people and the community. His story 
is of Philip Cross, an unhappy young American who hides himself in France and finds 
faith, happiness, and new values by living the simple life of a peasant tiller of the soil. 


He Sent Forth a Raven. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking. $2.50. 


The style which readers found beautiful in The Time of Man and The Great Meadow 
is used to tell another tale of Kentucky in the first twenty years of this century. Stoner 
Drake, farmer, made a strange vow and sacrificed his daughter and his granddaughter 
to his stubborn will. However, the story is not the chief interest; it is Miss Roberts’ 
artistry in dealing with life and her delightful prose that give the book its charm. 


Shining and Free. By G. B. Stern. Knopf. $2.50. 

This story of one day in the life of The Matriarch, a wild and exciting day for a 
woman young and passionate at 87, is remarkable for a keen insight into family relations 
and for the reconstruction of the past in telling the events of about twenty-four hours. 


Light from Arcturus. By Mildred Walker. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Miss Walker won the Hopwood Award of 1933 for Fireweed. This new novel is an 
ambitious treatment of a woman’s life in three epochs represented by the World’s Fairs 
of 1876, 1893, and 1933. The bride’s experiences in early Nebraska and her later am- 
bition for her children give reality and intensity to this story of a woman’s struggle. 


Puzzled America. By Sherwood Anderson. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Anderson has done for America what Priestley did in English Journey for England, 
but in a more intimate, emotional manner. He has journeyed by automobile over the 
country interviewing “plain people,” and vividly and sympathetically sets forth his 
impressions of plain Americans who wish to believe, who wish to work. Three of his 
best chapters deal with Rush Holt of West Virginia, Floyd Olson of Minnesota, and the 
princess who knows Europe and the “creeping fear” found in lands where dictators rule. 
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There Is No Truce: A Life of Thomas Mott Osborn. By Rudolph W. Chamber- 
lain. Macmillan. $3.50. 
T. M. Osborn will be remembered for 20,000 Years in Sing Sing. Now we hear of 


his youth, his education, his family, his stormy political career, of his deep sincerity, 
and of a life devoted to prison reform against the odds of graft and vindictive enemies. 


Francis the First. By Francis Hackett. The Literary Guild. 


The author of Henry VIII writes of Francis I as “a soldier, a great lover, a patron 
of the arts.” The book is more than a biography: it is a fascinating history of a period, 
of a nation and its relation to other nations; it is a group portrait; it is a remarkable 
character study of the development of a shy young girl into a dominant mother— 
Francis’ dying advice to his heir was not to be dominated by women. Hackett says of 
Francis, “ .... he was so human,” and it is that human quality of the volume as a 
whole that makes it satisfying; it is never dull. 


Claudius, the God. By Robert Graves. Smith & Haas. $3.00. April Book-of-the 

Month. 

In Good-Bye to All That Graves wrote his own autobiography. In 7, Claudius and in 
Claudius, the God he has written the autobiography of the crippled so-called fool of an 
imperial family who became emperor of the Romans upon the assassination of his 
nephew, Caligula. This credible historical novel is a highly interesting panorama of 
Roman life (A.D. 41-104), its wisdom, corruption, and morality. It is a strange story of 
a wise patriotic ruler cruelly deceived by a loved wife and harassed by Roman de- 
generacy into becoming a cruel dictator. It includes a fine description of a campaign 
into Britain, and good pictures of the sensuous wife, Messalina; of the true friend, Herod 
Agrippa; of Nero, who became Claudius’ heir; of Tiberius, and many other minor 
characters. 


In the Sealed Cave. By Louis Herrman. D. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 


Manuscript notes of a strange experience of Captain Gulliver in 1721—recently 
discovered (?). Gulliver was shipwrecked, crawled into a cave, and there discovered a 
tribe of ‘‘Modern Moustierians—strange half men.” A very clever and readable fantasy. 


An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress. By Thomas Hardy. Johns Hopkins 
Press. $2.00. 


“This book attempts to rescue from oblivion a literary foundling thrown upon the 
mercy of the public in 1878 and never thereafter acknowledged by its father.” 


Six Short Stories from Shakespeare. D. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


Hugh Walpole, John Buchan, Francis Brett Young, Viscount Snowden, Clemence 
Dane, and Winston Churchill have rewritten each in his own manner as a short story one 
of Shakespeare’s popular plays. 


Strange Holiness. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Poems of beauty and simple things, of animals, birds, and insects; of understanding 
and sympathy for plain people. “Peace” and “The Pheasant” are perhaps the best. 
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Early Victorian Novelists: Essays in Revaluation. By Lord David Cecil. Bobbs- 

Merrill. $2.50. 

A renowned critic and biographer has written of seven Victorian novelists—Dickens, 
Thackeray, the Brontés, Mrs. Gaskell, Trollope, and Eliot—discussing their short- 
comings, praising the quality of their imagination, their gifts for story-telling, and the 
power with which they created living characters. 


The Enjoyment of Literature. By Elizabeth Drew. Norton. $2.50. 

Author of Discovering Poetry, Miss Drew now discusses the novel, drama, essay, 
biography, and poetry with the avowed intention of making her readers read, of en- 
riching their lives by creating wider interests and extending experiences. 


Great Short Novels of the World. Selected by Barrett Clark. Bonibooks. $1.00. 


A popular edition of a successful “Collection of complete tales chosen from the 
literature of all periods and countries.” 


Make It New. By Ezra Pound. Yale University Press. $3.75. 

Ezra Pound’s terse, explosive pronouncements and his Browningesque allusions to 
writers from remote places and times lend interest to this collection of his critical writ- 
ings, even when the meaning hides behind quotation from a strange language. Transla- 
tions of Greek, Latin, and modern French poets are given in profusion. The reprinting 
of Pound’s shrewd interpretation of Henry James is especially welcome. 


What Is American Literature? By Carl Van Doren. Morrow. $1.00. 

“What writers and what books make up the essence of American literature?”’ Carl 
Van Doren answers the question in this compact survey of authors from Washington 
Irving through Cabell, Dreiser, and Sinclair Lewis. 


The Harsh Voice. By Rebecca West. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Four long-short psychological stories. “There Is No Conversation,” the title of one 
story, is in a way the subject of each one. In “Life Sentence,” Corrie Dickson in a 
moment of insight cries out that we are all baffled because we can’t talk things out. In 
the one English story, “Salt of the Earth,” a well-meaning but cruel woman cannot 
listen when her husband tries to help her. In “The Abiding Vision,” Sam Hartley, New 
York capitalist, and his beautiful wife love each other but are strangers to each other’s 
real thoughts. 


Plowing on Sunday. By Sterling North. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Stud Brailsford was in 1913 a prosperous Wisconsin farmer, a proud, scientific breeder 
of horses, hogs, cattle, sheep, and fowl. ““Men get meaner and weaker and filthier, while 
hogs and cattle get to be better animals every year.... . Just hardheaded facts and 
scientific breeding. Do the human race some good to have a first-rate breeder put in 
charge for a few generations.” Such was the philosophy of a lusty, virile man who loved 
animals and farm life, was fairly kind to his sweet, fading wife, but grieved that he did 
not have a houseful of children. 


Selected Essays. By Oscar W. Firkins. University of Minnesota Press. $2.50. 
Clear, incisive thinking and writing are combined in these thoughtful comments on 
life and literature. 
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Modern Fiction. By Dorothy Brewster and Angus Burrell. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $2.75. 

A collection of essays about novelists in the modern period, chiefly European and 
English. Although the studies go back to Gissing, Dostoevski, and Conrad, the major 
part of the volume is devoted to such contemporary masters as James Joyce, Marcel 
Proust, Thomas Mann, and Anton Chekhov. The information is pertinent and the 
analyses are persuasive. 


The Second Yearbook of Short Plays. Selected and edited by Lee Owen Snook. 
Row, Peterson. 


Twenty-five new non-royalty plays suitable for production by school and college 
groups, church clubs, and community organizations. 


The Poet as Citizen and Other Papers. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Macmillan. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Cambridge lectures on literature are the source of this 
delightful essay collection. In addition to the persuasive defense of poetry there are 
numerous general essays, as well as interpretations of the work of such authors as 
Thomas Hardy, Tennyson, and William Barnes, and a discussion of specific problems 
in Shakespeare. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax. By Willard L. Sperry. Harvard University Press. 


Dean Sperry evaluates the various theories advanced to account for Wordsworth’s 
poetic decline after 1808 and finds that these refer but to contributing causes. Words- 
worth’s apparent insensitiveness and insulation are here explained as a protective device 
to defend his sensitive personality against the hostility of the world and of events in his 
private life. 


A History of Classical Greek Literature from Homer to Aristotle. By 'T. A. Sinclair. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


A history of Greek poetry, drama, and historical and philosophical prose, with brief 
summaries of the major works. 


H.W. Fowler. By G. G. Coulton. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 


A fairly circumstantial biography and appreciation of the well-known lexicographer. 


The Early Days of Joel Barlow, a Connecticut Wit. By Theodore Albert Zunder. 
Yale University Press. $2.00. 


A minutely documented account of the life and work of this poet of the Revolution- 
ary period. 


Der Herodes-Charakter im englischen Drama. By Warren E. Tomlinson. Mayer 
& Muller (Leipzig) 


A scholarly study of the character of Herod in the English mystery plays. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
On the Teaching of Junior High School English. By Emma Glaser. D. Appleton- 

Century. $2.00. 

A competently written summary of modern viewpoints in the teaching of junior 
high school English. The book is directed specifically to the present and prospective 
teacher of English and considers such practical problems as the teaching of mechanics 
and grammar, the comprehensive project, dramatics, oral composition, creative writing, 
and letter-writing. No consideration is given to the teaching of English literature or to 
the larger administrative problems of integration and extra-curriculum activities. The 
volume as a practical statement of recent thinking in the field is a valuable contribution. 


Social Change and Education. Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of 

Superintendence of the N.E.A. $2.00. 

The influence of the report of the Hoover Commission on Social Trends and of the 
report of the Commission on Social Studies of the American Historical Association is 
apparent in this symposium of the effects of social changes on educational objectives 
and procedures. Anyone who desires a brief, clear statement of the diverse viewpoints 
of educators on the responsibilities of the school in our complex age will find this book 
a convenient and authoritative source. 


Psychometrics. By Johnson O’Connor. Harvard University Press. $3.50. 

A description of a series of psychological measurements designed to isolate “mind 
elements,” the presence of which is thought to be attested by the reproducibility, reli- 
ability, and eternal unity. The following elements are alleged to have been isolated: 
personality, tonal memory, engineering aptitude (ability to visualize three dimensional 
structures), clerical aptitude, tweezer dexterity (a type possessed by surgeons), finger 
dexterity, and creative imagination. ‘Future psychological research must uncover and 
isolate more of these unit characteristics,” says this writer, “until their sum total gives 
a completely co-ordinated picture of the whole individual.” 


Radio and Education. Edited by Levering Tyson. University of Chicago Press. 
$3.00. 

This book of Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Assembly of the Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education constitutes an authoritative statement of the present status of 
radio in the educational life of the nation. Addresses by such leaders as Robert M. 
Hutchins, Harold L. Ickes, Bruce Bliven, and William F. Ogburn, as well as the re- 
marks of distinguished scholars in a panel discussion, make this a notable and useful 
volume. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Literature and Life. Book 1V. By Dudley Miles, Robert C. Pooley, and Edwin 

Greenlaw. Scott, Foresman. 

The editors have struggled valiantly to let in the light of educational science upon 
the high-school course in English literature. Some of the most absurdly difficult and 
archaic selections commonly found in such anthologies have been eliminated. A new em- 
phasis is placed upon entertainment, and the writers of our own day have not been left 
complacently ignored. Nevertheless, the volume remains, so far as effective instruction 
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is concerned, a book for the few and not for the masses who inhabit the American high 
school. 


Learning How to Learn. By Walter B. Pitkin, Harold C. Newton, and Olive P. 

Langham. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $0.92. 

The authors break the spell of mystery which has been cast by the remedial reading 
cult and address themselves directly to the pupil learner. The advice and suggestions 
for exercises are in harmony with the present knowledge of the reading process, and aim 
at the co-operation of the pupil. An indispensable book in a modern high school. 


Verse of Our Day. An Anthology. By Margery Gordon and Marie B. King. 
D. Appleton-Century. $1.32. Rev. ed. 

In its revised form this collection of quotable and teachable poems by contemporary 
English and American writers meets the most exacting demands of teachers. The chap- 
ters at the end contain notes and questions by writers who know school children. There 
are also selected bibliographies and brief notes about the poems. 


A Tale of Two Cities, By Charles Dickens. Jvanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. Hans Brinker. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
National Home Library Foundation. $0.25 each. 

The new books in the series contain the complete and unabridged texts of the classics 
and are bound in cloth. 


Great Patriots’ Days. By Nina B. Lamkin. French. $0.50. 

Materials for patriotic holiday programs celebrating Columbus Day and the birth- 
days of Washington, Lincoln, Lee, and Theodore Roosevelt. The suggestions are, 
in the main, extravagant in type and lacking in suggestion for creative activities. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Essay Annual—1935. Edited by Erich A. Walter. Scott, Foresman. $1.00. 


The third of Professor Walter’s series of essay anthologies continues the policy of 
selecting the best examples of essay writing from the contemporary world of magazines. 
The subjects are widely diverse and include education, philosophy, people, politics, 
humor, social trends, the arts, the press, sports, science, and literature. The selection 
can hardly be called biased so far as the social and the economic questions are concerned, 
because these are hardly represented. Many will regard this evasion as the chief weak- 
ness of the book. 

Preparing the Research Paper. By R. Morell Schmitz. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Revised Edition. $0.60. 

A revised and expanded edition of a valuable handbook for the guidance of advanced 
high-school and college students in the preparation of term papers or minor theses. 
The Reporter and the News. By Philip W. Porter and Norval Neil Luxon. 

D. Appleton-Century. $2.75. 

A practical volume on the vocation of journalism by experienced newspaper men. 


Emphasis is placed upon actual examples of news reporting, and such problems as style 
and the definition of libel considered at length. This book is for a specialized course in a 


vocational sequence. 


